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White  Australia   Results. 


When  the  histon-  of  the  first  session  of  the  Common- 
wealth Parliament  comes  to  be  recorded  by  some  disp.TS- 
sionate  and  possibly  philosophic  writer,  he  will  find  it  difTi- 
cult  to  explain  the  reasons,  as  distinguished  from  the 
emotions,  that  actuated  its  members  in  passing  the  two 
measures  which  aim  at  that  physical  impossibility  of  con- 
fining the  Australian  population  to  those  races  alone  who 
happen  to  have  what  is  called  a  "  white  "  skin.  The  ancient 
but  now  crumbling  walls  with  w^hich  China  was  encircled 
in  the  dark  ages  were  erected  for  a  similar  purpose,  so 
that  the  Australian  branch  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  has 
evidently  "  advanced "  in  a  circle,  and  returned,  in  the 
twentieth  centur)',  to  the  political  ideals  which  had  been 
reached  in  the  second  centurj-  B.C.  by  the  Mongolian 
monarch  who  constructed  that  barrier  to  other  races,  and 
simultaneously,  and  with  a  consistent  spirit  of  enlighten- 
ment, caused  almost  the  whole  national  literature  of  his 
time  to  be  burned.  Already  we  have  seen  evidences  of  the 
impossibility  of  such  an  aspiration  as  is  involved  in  the 
cry  of  a  "  white  Australia,"  and  those  who  keep  themselves 
informed  in  regard  to  the  views  of  the  outside  world,  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  journals  of  Europe  and  America,  have  ob- 
served the  veiled  irony,  and  in  some  cases  the  open-mouth- 
ed satire,  with  which  the  attempt  has  been  re- 
garded. The  conduct  of  the  Government  of  the 
Commonwealth,  in  introducing  and  fathering  such 
legislation,      has     hardly      provoked       comment ;       for 

n 


it  was  clearly  recognised  at  a  very  early  period  of  its 
existence  that  it  was  entirely  devoid  of  corporate  individ- 
uality, and  continued  to  exist  as  a  working  committee  of 
Parliament,  only  because  it  was  ready  to  introduce  or  aban- 
don almost  anything  in  the  shape  of  legislation  that  was 
desired  by  an  entirely  different  and  irresponsible  section 
of  Parliament.  To  have  passed  the  measure  as  originally 
proposed,  so  as  to  admit  into  Australia  no  one  who  could 
not  speak  the  English  language,  would  have  placed  Aus- 
tralia, as  a  self-governing  country,  beyond  the  domain  of 
laughter,  and  struck  a  blow  at  that  last  hope  in  human 
affairs  which  rests  on  mere  civilisation.  And,  even  when 
the  test  was  altered  to  that  of  requiring  would-be  immi- 
grants to  prove  their  capacity  to  speak  some  one  or  other 
of  the  European  languages,  the  Government  knowingly 
allowed  the  wording  of  the  Act  to  be  so  framed  that  the 
choice  of  the  European  language  which  was  to  constitute 
the  test  of  admission  was  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Customs 
official  instead  of  in  those  of  the  immigrant  himself.  And 
the  answer  given  by  the  Prime  Minister  to  a  protest  in 
Parliament,  on  this  ground,  was  one  accompanied  with 
laughter,  to  the  effect  that  the  power  so  conferred  might 
be  useful  under  certain  circumstances.  To  those  who 
could  see  the  national  and  the  human  significance  of  this 
incident  it  was  a  subject  for  pathos  rather  than  humour. 
And  now — within  a  few  months  of  the  enactment  of  this 
monumental  measure — the  impossibility  of  it  all  in  practi- 
cal statesmanship  is  being  clearly  demonstrated.  The 
Pearl  fishing  industry  of  Torres  Strait  is  conducted  by 
"  aliens  "  ;  and  as  a  consequence  of  their  inability  to  cross 
the  invisible  Chinese  wall  which  encircles  Australia,  they. 
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and  all  that  they  can  bring  into  one  of  the  Australian 
States — ^valued  at  ;^i  00,000  a  year — ^have  been  diverted 
from  our  own  shores  to  the  Dutch  people  of  New  Guinea. 
The  Federal  Government  has  now  sent  a  commission  "  to 
inquire  "  into  the  circumstances !  This  is  the  recognised 
method  of  covering  up  a  diplomatic  hole  ;  and  for  a  montn 
or  two  the  bungling  result  of  this  reckless  legislation  will 
be  forgotten  ;  but  meanwhile  Queensland  pays  !  Again, 
within  the  last  few  days,  a  Portuguese  sailor,  who  is  de- 
scribed as  "  able-bodied  and  well-conducted,"  has  been 
arrested  in  Newcastle,  and,  because  he  could  not  write 
fifty  words  in  English,  he  has  been  sentenced  to  six 
months'  imprisonment  with  hard  labour,  as  a  prohibited 
immigrant !  As  the  '■  Sydney  Daily  Telegraph  "  obsen'ss 
on  the  disgraceful  incident :  "  It  is  a  reproach  to  the 
people  who  are  responsible  for  it."  It  is  more  ;  for  such 
un  event  degrades  our  legislature,  our  judiciary,  and  our 
good  name  as  a  civilised  people.  And  it  is  rather  late 
in  the  day  for  even  the  "  Daily  Telegraph  "  to  moralise 
upon  the  natural  results  of  a  measure  which  it  took  no 
steps  to  oppose,  when  one  or  two  legislators  stood  alone 
in  the  Federal  Parliament,  "  crj'ing  in  the  wilderness  '' 
against  the  absurdity  and  the  enoiTnity  of  the  measure 
which  will  ultimately  bring  down  upon  .\ustralia  the  con- 
tempt and  the  ridicule  of  all  civilised  peoples. 


Religious   "Revivals." 


A  notable  Australian  event  is  that  which  was  inaugur- 
ated on  Sunday,  April  13,  at  Melbourne,  under  the  title 
of  "  The  Simultaneous  Mission."  It  consists  of  an  attempt 
to  accomplish  a  great  result  for  Australian  society — that 
of  bringing  together  representatives  of  all  the  Protestant 
Churches,  with  a  view  to  a  combined  effort  to  "  reach  ' 
the  great  multitude  of  the  people  who  are  not  identified 
with  any  one  of  those  churches.  Apart  from  that  object, 
and  altogether  irrespective  of  what  present  result  mav  be 
-Attained,  it  is  a  notable  and  reassuring  proof  of  one  of  :wo 
things:  the  comparative  unimportance  of  the  differences 
in  ritual  and  church  government,  which  at  present  divide 
the  various  sects  of  the  Protestant  creed,  or  the  increased 
tolerance  exhibited  by  the  leading  minds  in  those  churches 
in  regarding  the  distinctions  which  continue  to  separate 
them  one  from  another  as  branches  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion. The  ramifications  of  this  movement  can  scarcelv 
be  realised  in  the  pale  light  of  other  similar  efforts  ;  for 
it  is  said  that  the  majority  of  the  Town  Halls  of  Melbourne 
and  its  extensive  suburbs  have  been  engaged  for  weeks 
for  the  religious  services  which  are  part  of  its  work,  and 
that,  in  addition,  a  great  number  of  huge  tents  are  scat- 
tered over  the  suburbs,  and  seated  to  accommodate  manv 
thousands  of  people. 

In  this  movement,  Anglicans,  Presbyterians,  Methodists, 
Congregationalists,  and  Baptists  are  co-operating  as  if  they 
were  members  of  the  same  church  ;  and  the  single  fact  that 
they  can  cordially  work,  hand  in  hand,  m  the  same  cause, 
without  friction  or  difference  of  any  kind,  is  the  strongest 
proof  that  at  the  bases  of  their  several  churches  there 
lies  a  common  ground  of  Christi,in  doctrine,  which  points 
the  way  to  a  common  Protestant  Church.  Whether,  in 
the  course  of  their  work  this  fundamental  truth  will  so 
impress  them — as  the  rationalism  of  the  Zulus  impressed 
Colenso — that  they  mil  be  led  to  take  the  step,  or  make 
some  preliminary  effort  to  enable  them  to  take  it,  to  which 
the  logic  of  the  situation  so  clearly  points,  is  a  question. 


The  prime  movers  in  this  great  "  Revival "  are  Ameri- 
cans, who  introduce  into  church  procedure  several  verit- 
able "  novelties  "  of  manner  and  matter.  They  are  said 
to  "  startle  if  they  do  not  shock  "  many  good  people  by 
•■  their  free  use  of  humour."  They  resort  to  jesting  and 
jocularity  in  a  manner  and  to  an  extent  that  mu.st  seem  to 
the  serious  and  stolid  church-goer  almost  a  travesty  of 
religious  worship.  But  in  this  way  they  are  said  to  effect 
their  purpose ;  for  they  arouse  the  interest  and  curiosity 
of  those  who  see  and  feel  the  tragedy  of  human  existence, 
and  want  some  wholesome  spiritual  intoxication  to  "  deaden 
the  p.tin  "  of  the  average  man's  or  woman's  struggle  in  the 
great  scramble  of  life.  One  prominent  religious  paper  in 
Victoria  has  come  to  confess  that  after  all  "  there  is  a  real 
place  for  humour  in  religious  teaching,"  as  a  "  means  of 
persuasion." 

Altogether,  these  American  gentlemen  have  introduced 
into  the  institution  of  religious  worship  a  variety  of  new 
elements,  which  at  first  sight  seem  strangely  discordant 
with  the  sentiment  of  reverential  "  worship,"  and  that,  after 
all.  is  the  aim  of  all  religious  services.  But  they  know 
their  own  business,  and  the  public  know  theirs.  For  our 
part,  we  should  be  a  little  doubtful  about  the  stability 
of  the  spiritual  foundations  upon  which  a  "  re\ival  "  in 
men's  minds  and  hearts  is  thus  erected. 

It  may  be,  as  the  before-mentioned  religious  journal  h.is 
said,  that  "  the  fountains  of  laughter  and  of  tears  lie  side 
by  side  "  ;  but,  in  our  \dew,  a  sound  code  of  spiritual  prin- 
ciples, such  as  will  prompt  men  to  live  a  simpler,  a  purer, 
and  a  more  altniistic  life,  need  not,  and  should  not,  be 
associated  with  either  "  laughter  or  tears,"  but  with  the 
calmer  and  less  emotional  side  of  men's  minds  and  hearts, 
in  which  the  throbbings  and  the  beatings  are  regular  and 
steady,  and  proof  against  the  reactionary  tendency  to  spiri- 
tual langour  and  slothfulness,  when  the  momentary  im- 
pelling influence  is  removed. 


The  Tariff. 


.\  substantial  volume  might  be  filled  with  just  and 
profitable  comments  on  the  Government  method  of  deal- 
ing with  the  tariff.  It  stands,  or  rather  staggers,  as  a 
monument  to  the  political  shortsightedness  of  its  design- 
ers, and  the  diplomatic  obtuseness  of  the  two  Ministers 
who  essayed  to  carry  it  through  Parliament.  It  was  con- 
ceived as  the  eraboBiment  of  a  political  coup,  by  whicli 
— on  the  assumption  that  five  out  of  six  States  were  pro- 
tectionist— it  was  expected  to  sweep  the  Australian  poli- 
tical board.  The  calculation  that  led  to  that  expectatij'on 
was  faulty,  and  those  who  made  it  were  not  acute  enough 
to  change  the  fiscal  programme  when  the  failure  was 
demonstrated,  or  even  when  it  was  emphasised  by  the 
dramatic  desertion  of  three  supporters,  and  the  loss  of 
repeated  test  divisions.  Month  after  month  the  impos- 
sible has  been  persisted  in,  and  instead  of  rightly  iriter- 
preting  repeated  defeats  as  a  signal  for  no  longer  cou^ing 
humiliation,  these  two  guardians  of  the  Bill  have  /com- 
plained of  the  Opposition  resistance  as  if  it  had  no /prin- 
ciple behind  it  as  a  justification.  .•Ind  so  the  months 
have  passed — from  October  of  one  year  to  May  of  the 
next — and,  meanwhile,  the  commerce  and  trade  ojf  the 
Commonwealth  have  been  paralysed  and  disoreianised, 
and  the  over-sea  interchange,  with  all  its  shippig  ^nd 
other  incidents,  have  been  deranged  and  rendet-  .  im- 
possible   of    regulation.         Again,    actual    and    i^i\nding 
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manufacturers,  who  are  either  already  equippe<l  or  wail- 
ing to  equip  in  order  to  meet  Australian  demands,  are 
left  standing  in  doubt  and  uncertainty  as  to  the  ultimate 
outcome  of  the  continuing  fiscal  struggle,  and  none  of 
these  economic  difficulties  seem  to  be  understood  or  even 
suspected  by  the  commercially  unsophisticated  members 
of  the  Government  who  are  directly  answerable  for  it. 
After  all  their  blind  persistence  and  dense  incapability 
to  see  the  logic  of  the  situation,  the  thing  has  emerged 
from  its  first  stage,  and  a  complaisant  hope  is  ex[)resseil 
that  there  will  be  no  more  resistance  in  another  place — 
the  Senate  ;  but  the  hope  is  as  vain  and  as  unreasonable 
as  the  blind  persistence  which  produces  it,  and  the  thing 
is  proceeding.  But  what  is  before  us?  Those  who  can 
picture  the  prospect  of  the  discussions  in  committee  in 
the  Senate,  and  the  further  prolonged  discussion  on  the 
Senate's  sugg'-siioiis  in  'the  House  of  Representatives, 
literally  draw  breath ! 


Coronation     Conferences. 


The  conferences  which  are  to  take  place  in  London  be- 
tween the  representatives  from  the  different  parts  of  the 
Empire,  who  will  be  present  at  the  Coronation,  are  vaguely 
expected  to  produce  all-important  Empire  consequences : 
and  the  event  affords  scope  for  a  good  many  lofty  journal- 
istic articles,  which  dwell  on  a  variety  of  fine  conceptions, 
but  give  no  clue  to  their  practical  realisation.  "  Imperial 
Federation,"  "  An  Imperial  Zollverein,"  "  Imperial  De- 
fence," and  a  number  of  other  such  "  aspirations "  are 
spoken  of  as  if  they  involved  nothing  more  than  a  formal 
resolution  of  these  representatives. 

The  following  is  an  excellent  illustration  of  this  kind 
of  transcendental,  but,  to  our  mind,  pointiess  speculation. 
The  "  British  Australasian  "  says:  — 

Previous  conferences  in  London  and  Canada,  have  done  good 
work  in  promoting  an  Imperial  spirit,  but  although,  as  we  have 
pointed  out,  we  do  not  anticipate  any  all-embracing  revolutionary 
changes  in  Imperial  policy  as  the  immediate  outcome  of  the 
Coronation  Conferences,  yet  it  will  be  vastly  disappointing  to  true 
loyalists  throughout  the  Empire  if  deliberations  which  might  be  so 
epoch-making,  evaporate  in  empty  talk.  If  the  latter  should, 
unfortunately  be  the  case,  it  will  not  be  the  mere  negation  of  a 
failure  that  will  result,  it  will  be  the  po.^itive  injury  of  an  opportunity 
missed  that  will  remain  and  rankle.  And  what  such  a  contretemps 
would  mean  in  the  present  stage  of  the  world,  and  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Empire,  it  would  difficult  to  speak  in  terms  which  would 
have  the  least  taint  of  exaggeration.  The  guerilla  attacks  upon  our 
trade,  which  half  a  century  back  were  of  a  fitful  character,  have  now 
soIidi6ed  into  a  settled  invasion  of  every  branch  of  industry  of  which 
Britain  at  one  time  had  the  monopoly. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  what  this  writer  expects 
to  see  done.  What,  indeed,  is  there  to  be  done  ?  Cannot 
the  Anglo-Saxon  world  or  the  British  Empire,  at  least,  have 
a  rest ;  or  must  we  be  ever  spreading  out  our  wings  as  if 
we  were  about  to  take  a  great  Imperial  flight,  but  did  not 
exactly  know  either  in  which  direction  it  was  to  be,  or 
what  we  were  going  to  do  at  the  end  of  the  enterprise? 
If  those  "  true  loyalists,"  who  expect  so  much  from  these 
conferences,  would  put  their  thoughts  into  some  definite 
and  practical  shape,  we  should  all  know  what  to  say  about 
them;  and  if  there  are  no  definite  proposals,  but  only 
some  vague  suggestions  of  steps  being  taken  to 
"  streno-then  the  bonds,"  to  "  bind  closer  the  colonies  to 
the  mother  country."  or  to  "  promote  the  Imperial  spirit," 
we  can  but  answer,  in  the  words  of  the  article  from  w^hich 
we  quote,  that  such  "  epoch-making  deliberations  "  should 
be  allowed  to  evaporate  in  "  empty  talk  " — or  not  be  held 
at  all.  The  following  further  p.issage  from  the  same  article 
seems  to  us  to  shirk  the  difficulty  of  that  definiteness  wh'ch 
we  stipulate  for  in  these  matters,  .inr;  sugge.-ts  a  series  of 


|)reiiy  rhetorical  bubbles  which  are  sent  off  into  space  for 
the  anuisenienl  of  the  onlookers  : — "  We  shall,  indeed,  dis- 
play a  craven  spirit  and  an  indifference  to  ever)'thing  which 
ronrem<!  the  nrogres.s — luiy,  the  very  life — of  the  Empire, 
if  at  this  moment,  when  all  iis  various  component  parts 
are  mere  imited  than  at  any  previous  period  of  our  historv, 
we  do  not  sho.v  a  bold  front  to  the  worid  and  make  a  big 
attempt  to  turn  back  the  tide  of  Irarie  aggression  which 
is  inundatiixg  us  in  all  quarters." 

What  sort  of  "  bold  fnmt  "  is  here  desired,  and  what 
s|)ecies  or  even  genus  of  practical  scheme  has  the  writer 
of  the  article  to  suggest  as  a  means  of  performing  this  great 
achievement — of  "  turning  back  the  tide  of  trade  aggres- 
sion," which  is  said  to  be  "  inundating  us  in  all  quarters  "? 
It  .sounds  very  much  like  a  proposal  for  an  Imperial  fiscal 
"  ring."  If  that  is  the  intention,  why  not  translate  it  into 
plain,  straightforivard  English,  instead  of  clothing  it  in 
such  vapourous  phraseology?  In  our  opinion,  the  trade 
of  the  British  Empire  would  be  better  left  alone.  There 
is  already  too  much  talk,  too  much  parliament,  too  much 
conference  of  all  kinds.  Trade,  to  succeed — whether 
among  individuals  or  among  nation.s — wants  rest ;  to  be  let 
alone ;  to  be  allowed  to  find  its  own  economic  channels. 
.\s  Mr.  Barton  recently  reminded  his  hearers  in  Melbourne 
in  bidding  them  farewell,  Canada  lost  the  favoured-nation 
treatment  by  Germany  in  establishing  preferential  treat- 
ment of  England.  Buckle  may  well  have  said,  as  he  did, 
in  his  "History  of  Ci\'ilisation,"  that  all  the  great  reforms 
(just  prior  to  his  own  time),  in  regard  to  commerce,  con- 
sisted of  the  mere  undoing  or  repealing  of  misconceived 
legislation,  which  had  been  pas.sed  with  the  view  of  bene- 
fiting it ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  these  vague,  ill-con- 
sidered proposals  for  .surrounding  the  Empire  with  a  sort 
of  Chinese  wall  of  tariffs.  The  "  craven  spirit  "  (of  which 
the  article  speaks)  is  that  which  is  afraid  of  the  world's 
competition,  nnd  seeks  to  "  protect "  itself  by  closing  the 
door  against  its  rivals.  If  our  competitors  are  permanently 
better  than  ourselves,  then  all  our  attempts  to  shut  our- 
selves up  within  our  own  self-satisfied  entrenchments  wnll 
be  vain  :  while,  on  the  other  hand,  our  coming  to  a  hand- 
to-hand  rivalr\'  with  them,  will  enable  us  to  discover  the 
secrets  of  their  temporary  superiority,  and  thus  provide 
ourselves  with  a  better  equipment  for  a  future  struggle. 
The  spokesmen  of  the  different  parts  of  the  Empire  would 
do  better  to  act  rather  than  to  talk,  ^^^len  Australia  has 
seen  the  narrowTiess  and  absurdity  of  her  ways  in  treating 
as  aliens  and  inferiors,  and  excluding  from  a  participa- 
tion in  her  industrial  development,  a  race  of  people  with 
whom  Great  Britain  has  thought  fit  to  enter  into  a  national 
co-partnership ;  when  .\ustralian  politicians  can  see  the 
folly  of  treating  the  manufactures  of  the  mother  country 
as  "foreign"  imports,  and  denying  her  own  people  the 
advantages  of  the  mother  countr\''s  cheaper  production  ; 
and  when  Australia  recognises  the  moral  claim  that  the 
English  taxpayers  have  upon  them  for  something  more 
than  the  mere  pittance  which  the  six  States  contribute  to 
the  cost  of  the  Brirish  naw — in  the  benefits  of  which  they 
so  largely  participate — then  there  may  be  some  good 
ground  for  conferences  in  the  settlement  of  details,  and 
.some  fair  chance  of  practical  good  coming  out  of  them. 
But  for  Imperial  and  colonial  statesmen  to  meet  and  make 
"  big  attempts  to  turn  back  the  tide  of  trade  aggression  " 
bv  means  of  conferences  and  Imp>erial  differential  tariffs, 
instead  of  by  stimulating  their  respective  peoples,  at  their 
own  centres,  to  enter  manfully  into  the  commercial  conflict 
and  fight  their  way  back  to  pre-eminence — in  accordance 
with  the  better  traditions  of  British  character — savours 
of  the  swashbuckler  spirit,  and  would  indeed  be  a  poor 
celebrating  accompaniment  to  the  Coronation  of  our  King. 
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The    Murray    River    Royal    Commission. 


By  H.  G.  McKinney,  M.  Inst.  C.E.,  (N.S.W.) 


As  a  Royal  Commission,  consisting  of  one  representa- 
tive from  each  of  the  three  States  which  are  most  deeply 
interested — New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  and  South  Aus- 
tralia— has  been  appointed  to  report  on  the  Murray  River 
question,  it  is  important  that  we  should  clearly  understand 
what  this  question  involves,  and  what  is  its  present  posi- 
tion. Wherever  international  questions  have  arisen  in 
connection  with  the  utilisation  of  rivers,  it  has  been  found 
that  the  only  satisfactor)'  method  of  arriving  at  a  stable 
understanding,  has  been  by  special  treaty  or  agreement, 
concluded  after  investigation  of  the  various  rights  and 
claims.  It  may  be  inferred  from  this  that  the  proper 
method  of  settling  this  inter-State  question  has  now  been 
adopted,  and  that  the  investigation  now  to  be  made  by 
the  River  Murray  Royal  Commission  should  be  so  com- 
prehensive and  complete  as  to  enable  the  members  of 
the  Conmiission  to  indicate  to  the  Governments  interested 
the  outline  of  a  definite  and  permanent  agreement  which 
will  fairly  meet  the  legitimate  claims  of  all  parties. 

When  Victoria  was  separated  from  New  South  Wales, 
and  was  granted  rights  similar  to  those  of  the  older  colony, 
the  River  Murray  was  specified  as  the  boundary,  from 
the  point  at  which  it  enters  the  territory  of  South  Aus- 
tralia up  to  its  source  nearest  to  Cape  Howe  (13  and 
14,  Vic).  To  make  the  intention  of  this  definition  clear, 
it  was  subsequently  enacted  (18  and  19,  Vic.)  that  "  the 
whole  watercourse  of  the  River  Murray  "  to  the  source 
nearest  to  Cape  Howe,  shall  be  within  the  territory  of 
New  South  Wales.  To  the  lay  mind,  the  obvious  con- 
clusion pointed  to  by  this  Amending  Act  is  that  it  was 
intended  to  secure  to  the  parent  colony  at  least  a  prior 
right  to  the  use  of  the  River.  It  appears  to  have  been 
intended  also  to  give  a  more  exact  definition  of  the 
boundar)',  but  if  this  object  was  aimed  at,  the  method 
adopted  for  its  attainment  was  ill-considered.  The  term 
"  watercourse,"  as  applied  to  the  River  Murray,  is  cer- 
tainly vague.  It  might,  for  instance,  be  interpreted  to 
include  both  the  water  and  the  land  over  which  the  cur- 
rent passes  in  flood  time,  and  this  would  fix  the  boundarv 
line  in  many  places  at  a  considerable  distance  south  of 
the  main  charmel  of  the  River.  Even  if  the  word 
"  channel "  had  been  used  instead  of  "  watercourse," 
this  definition  would  not  have  prevented  the  occurrence 
of  such  disputes  as  that  relating  to  Pental  Island.  On 
the  whole,  then,  the  question  as  to  the  actual  and  relative 


rights  of  New  South  Wales  in  the  River  Murray,  though 
apparently  intended  to  be  settled  by  the  statute  referred 
to,  is  left  in  a  vague  and  uncertain  position.  It  is,  how- 
ever, safe  to  conclude  that  the  Act  intended  New  South 
Wales  to  have  a  prior  right,  and  with  that  object  re- 
tained the  River  Murray  within  New  South  Wales  as  far 
as  the  boundarj'  of  South  Australia.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, the  present  conditions  seem  not  a  little  re- 
markable. Victoria  and  South  Australia  have  granted 
extensive  rights  to  take  water  from  the  River  Murray, 
and  they  unite  in  objecting  to  New  South  Wales  taking 
a  similar  step. 

As  regards  the  moral  rights  of  the  different  States  to 
take  water  from  the  River  Murray,  it  may  be  mentioned 
at  the  outset  that  South  Australia  contributes  nothing 
to  the  supply.  The  Victorian  tributaries  fonnerly  added 
largely  to  the  flow  of  the  Murray;  but  as  the  whole  of 
the  summer  supply  in  the  Campaspe,  the  Loddon,  the 
Goulbum,  and  the  Broken  Rivers  is  intercepted  for 
irrigation  in  the  northern  plains  of  Victoria,  and  it  is  in 
contemplation  to  deal  similarly  with  the  Ovens  River ;  the 
only  part  of  the  Murray  catchment  which  can  be  depend- 
ed on  for  a  permanent  supply  of  water  for  irrigation  is 
that  above  Albury.  The  extent  of  this  catchment  in  Vic- 
toria is  neariy  double  that  in  New  South  Wales,  but  there 
is  no  such  disparity  in  the  proportion  of  water  contri- 
buted. The  mountains  in  the  latter  State  are  higher, 
and  the  proportion  of  valley  land  is  considerably  smaller, 
so  that  the  conditions  favour  a  higher  proportionate  out- 
flow. The  discharge  from  this  part  of  the  catchment  in 
New  South  Wales  is,  in  fact,  neariy  as  great  as  that  from 
the  part  in  Victoria. 

The  northern  plains  of  Victoria  are  intersected  by  a 
series  of  tributaries  of  the  River  Murray,  so  that  the  con- 
ditions are  favourable  for  utilising  these  tributaries  and 
unfavourable  for  diverting  water  into  Victoria  from  the 
upper  part  of  the  Murray.  In  New  South  Wales  there 
are  no  corresponding  tributaries;  but,  instead,  there 
is  a  continuous  expanse  of  plain  country  with  a  north- 
westerly and  westeriy  slope.  The  district  bounded  on 
the  north  by  the  Billabong  Creek,  and  on  the  south  by 
the  Murray  and  Edward  Rivers  is,  therefore,  admirably 
adapted  by  nature  for  the  distribution  of  the  Murray 
waters.  The  place  near  Bungowarmah,  about  six  miles 
below  Albury,  which  I  selected  eariy  in  1885  for  the  off- 
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take,  proved  on  full  investigation  to  be  the  best,  if  not 
the  only  good  site,  obtainable,  and  in  this  ronclusion 
Colonel  Home  entirely  concurred.  When  presenting  the 
scheme  in  definite  form,  it  appeared  to  me  that  the  cir- 
cumstances warrant  the  construction  of  a  canal  capable 
of  carrying  1500  cubic  feet  per  second,  this  quantity 
being,  obtainable  during  the  spring  and  early  summtr 
months  every  year  without  any  material  detriment  to 
navigation.  This  discharge,  it  may  be  mentioned,  is 
less  than  that  of  the  Goulbum  Western  Canal  in  Vic- 
toria, which  is  capable  of  carrying  about  1700  cubic  feet 
per  second. 

As  matters  at  present  stand,  Victoria  has  either  diverted 
or  arranged  to  divert  the  whole  of  the  ordinary  supplies 
of  water  from  all  the  southern  tributaries,  westward  from 
Albury,  and  has.  in  addition,  constructed  several  outflow- 
canals  from  the  River  Murray,  and  granted  rights  at  Mil- 
dura  to  take  water  from  that  river  up  to  a  maximum  of 
1000  cubic  feet  per  second.  South  Australia  ha.i  grant- 
ed rights  at  Renmark  to  take  water  from  the  river  up  to 
the  same  maximum  limit.  The  quantities  of  water  which 
were  granted  at  Mildura  and  Renmark  were  specified  in 
detail,  and  it  appears  to  me  that  as  far  as  New  South 
Wales  is  concerned,  the  work  of  the  Commission  should 
include  an  equally  definite  understanding  as  to  the  quan- 
tity of  water  which  may  be  diverted  into  New  South  Wales 
at  Burgowannah.  The  quantities  of  water  that  may  be 
di\-erted  at  the  Edward  River,  Tuppal  Creek,  Eagle  Creek, 
and  other  places,  should  also  be  settled ;  but  these, 
though  locally  important  matters,  are  of  a  secondary- 
character  compared  with  the  proposed  canal. 

The  Murrumbidgee,  as  a  tributary  of  the  Murray,  occu- 
pies a  similar  position  in  New  South  W"ales  to  that  of 


the  Goulbum  in  Victoria,  and  should  be  similarly  dealt 
with.  The  Government  of  the  latter  State  has  treated 
the  Goulburn  as  a  purely  Victorian  river,  and  has  very 
wisely  decided  by  its  action  that  the  requirements  of  irri- 
gation shoulil  have  first  attention,  while  the  requirements 
of  navigation  should  be  met  aftenvards,  as  far  as  ])racti- 
cable,  with  the  w-ater  which  cannot  be  otherNvise  utilised. 
.■\n  important  precedent  has  thus  been  created,  and  its 
adoption  by  New  South  Wales,  in  regard  to  both  the  Mur- 
ray and  the  Murrumbidgee,  will  certainly  be  most  advan- 
tageous to  this  .State. 

Relatively,  South  Australia  is  more  deeply  interested 
in  n.avigation  than  either  New  South  Wales  or  Victoria ; 
but  the  Renmark  Agreement,  which  grants  extensive  rights 
to  take  water  from  the  River  Murray,  tends  to  show  that 
in  that  State  as  well  as  in  Victoria,  the  conclusion  was 
arrived  at  that  the  requirements  of  navigation  are  second- 
ary as  compared  to  those  of  irrigation.  This  materially 
simplifies  the  question  to  be  settled,  as  it  places  the  States 
concerned  on  the  same  basis  as  regards  the  primary  ob- 
jects in  view. 

In  the  investigation  of  the  River  Murray  question,  the 
River  Darling  cannot  be  overlooked,  and  this  is  a  part 
of  the  subject  on  which  Queensland  has  every-  right  to  be 
consulted.  Notwithstanding  its  irregular  and  uncertain 
flow,  the  River  Darling  must  in  lime  play  a  very  important 
part  in  the  development  of  the  dry  countr\-  through 
which  its  course  extends.  There  is  nothing,  however, 
in  connection  with  the  River  Darling,  which  is  likely  to 
occasion  any  difficulty  in  the  course  of  the  investigation 
now-  being  entered  on,  but  provisions  regarding  this  river 
should  be  included  in  the  agreement  which  it  is  hoped 
will  be  the  outcome  of  the  present  Royal  Commission. 

G.  H.  McKINNEY. 


Australian    Public   Libraries. 

(Being   the  substance   of   an  .\ddress   delivered  to  the  Library  .Association  of   Australasia  in  Melbourne,  April,  1902 


By    H.    E.    L.    Anderson,    Public    Librarian  of  New  South  Wales. 


Recognising  that  the  Librar)-  is  in  truth  the  University 
of  the  people,  enlightened  Governments  throughout  the 
Australian  colonies  have,  for  the  past  seventy  years,  main- 
tained a  fairly  generous  attitude  towards  the  library  move- 
ment. This  generosity  has,  however,  been  necessarily  tem- 
pered by  recurring  fits  of  economy,  and  by  an  all-too-ap- 
parent want  of  method  in  administration,  and  of  knowledge 
and  sympathy  with  true  librar)-  work  in  the  men  respon- 
sible for  the  distribution  of  the  Government  subsidies. 

Since  1827,  when  Governor  Dariing  granted  tw-o  allot- 
ments in  Hyde  Park.  Sydney,  as  a  site  for  a  proposed  Aus- 
tralian Subscription  Librar)-,  together  with  two  allotments 
of  suburban  land  in  aid  of  a  Building  Fund,  the  Govern- 
ment of  New  South  Wales  has  given  very-  large  assistance 
in  money  to  the  various  agencies  representing  themselves 
as  factors  in  the  great  library-  movement.  To  show  how- 
generous  this  monetary-  assistance  has  been,  in  the  three 
colonies  for  which  statistics  are  available,  I  niay  mention 
that  in  Victoria,  which  occupies  the  highest  position  m 
regard  to  public  expenditure  on  libraries,  there  has  be^in 
given  by  the  Government  up  to  date  about  ^95,000  for 


buildings,  and  ;£^2 10,000,  in  round  figures,  for  annual  sub- 
sidies to  country-  and  suburban  libraries,  beside  nearly 
;^2oo,ooo  for  the  Public  Library-  of  Victoria  (which  in 
eludes  provision  also  for  the  Museum  and  .\rt  Gallery), 
and  about  ;^322,ooo  in  yearly  subsidies.  This  is  a  hand- 
some record  of  library  expenditure  from  public  funds,  for 
less  than  half  a  century  of  a  young  country's  existence. 

In  New  South  Wales  the  total  annual  subsidies  to  coun- 
tr)-  libraries  for  the  past  sixty  years  amount  to  over 
^200,000,  the  present  annual  charge  being  ;£6ooo  ;  the 
total  grant  in  aid  of  buildings  has  been  ^76,000 ;  and 
sixty  Muncipal  Councils  have  received  initial  grants  for 
small  reference  libraries  to  the  amount  of  ;^i  1,000.  The 
Public  Library  of  New  South  Wales  has  had  about 
^^30,000  for  buildings,  ^£^70,000  for  books  and  binding, 
and  a  yearly  vote  for  thirty-three  years,  ranging  from 
^3000  to  _;£^8ooo  for  maintenance. 

South  Australia  seems,  from  the  ven-  complete  statistics 
furnished  by  Mr.  Adams,  the  Public  Librarian,  in  his  re- 
port of  the  Adelaide  meeting  of  the  Library-  Association, 
to  have  had  more  public  library-  support,  in  proporrion  to 
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its  population  and  revenue,  than  any  of  the  other  colonies. 
The  total  grants  during  the  past  fifty  years  have  been:  — 
For  buildings— about  ^75,000  for  country  institutes,  and 
^53,000  for  the  Public  Library  of  South  Australia  ;  for 
annual  subsidies— ;£i 6  2,000  for  the  country  libraries  and 
^40,000  for  the  Public  Library,  of  which  about  ^25,000 
is  represented  in  books  and  other  assets  now  available. 

These  statistics  for  the  different  colonies  have  not  been 
compiled  on  any  common  plan.     The>-  are  not  complete, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  many  of  the  institutions  con- 
cerned are  either  unable  or  unwilling  to  furnish  the  required 
figures,   and  therefore  no  fair  comparisons  can  be  insti- 
tuted between  the  respective  colonies.    For  the  New  South 
Wales  figures  I  can  safely  affirm  that  they  are  well  within 
the  mark,  as  it  has  not  been  found  possible  to  take  account 
of  divers  special  grants  made  to  certain  districts  or  towns 
that  have   had,   at     different    times,     special  claims     for 
library  consideration,  or  perchance  specially  pertinacious 
or  cultured  members  of  Parliament  to  urge  their  claims. 
What  have  these  three  States,  for  which  librarv'  statistics 
more  or  less  complete  are  available,  to  show  for  the  ex- 
penditure of  nearly  ^600,000  in  annual  subsidies  to  coun- 
try and  suburban  libraries?    I  shall  try  to  give  an  answer 
to  this  query  as  far  as  it  concerns  the  Public  Library  of 
New  South  Wales,  for  which  I  am  qualified  to  speak.   For 
the    expenditure  in    buildings  it   has    certainly  an    ample 
equivalent ;     the   Sydney   buildings,    inconvenient  and  in- 
adequate as  they  are  for  the  purpose  of  a  large  Public 
Librar)-,  would  readily  sell  for  far  more  than  the  actual 
cash  expended  on  them.     For  the  ;£7o,ooo  spent  in  books 
there    are  151,141    volumes,    ver)'   many    of   which   have 
greatly  depreciated,  while  others  have  increased  in  value 
in  an  even  greater  ratio.     Generally  speaking,  the  cheap 
books   have  depreciated,   and  the   expensive  books   have 
appreciated ;  so  that  the  present  value  of  such  a  volume 
as  the  First  Folio  of  Shakespeare,  which  was  a  donation, 
would  probably  cover  the  loss  in  value  on  7000  other  books 
originally  bought  at  6s.  a  volume.     New  South  Wales  has 
also   received    in   donations  books    valued  at   ^12,000; 
under  the  Copyright  Act  volumes  to  the  value  of  ^650, 
leaving  out  of  account  donations  or  accessions  of  only  tem- 
porary value,  such  as  current  newspapers,  magazines,  and 
pamphlets,  that  are  not  preserved,  and  recording  only  such 
books,  maps,  plans,  engravings,  etc.,  as  have  been  filed  for 
future  use.     1  feel  certain  that  the  value  of  these  donations 
and  acquisitions,  under  copyright,   amply   compensate  for 
the  whole  depreciation  on  the  books  purchased,  and  that 
consequently  the   151,141    volumes    now   in    the   Library 
would  be  fully  worth  in  the  auction  room  the  whole  amount 
expended   on   them   from  the  public  purse.     And,  in  the 
meanwhile,   tens   of   thousands   of  citizens   have   derived 
profit  and  pleasure  from  their  perusal. 

With  regard  to  the  yearly  vote  for  maintenance,  it  is 
harder  to  make  a  statement.  The  cost  of  last  year's  ad- 
ministration, exclusive  of  books  and  binding,  was  ^7066, 
and  the  number  of  visitors  and  other  persons  served  by  the 
library  was  682,327,  including  20,376  in  the  country  dis- 
tricts to  whom  books  were  lent,  and  198  country  students 
attending  University  Extension  Courses,  so  that  the  aver- 
age cost  per  head  is  nearly  twopence-halfpenny.  In  expla- 
nation of  this  cost,  which  may  seem  high,  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  Library  Staff  do  a  great  deal  of  work 
that  seldom  falls  to  the  lot  of  similar  institutions,  except 
under  separate  appropriations.  They  do  all  the  adminis- 
trative work  connected  with  the  Board  for  International 
Exchanges,  the  Copyright  Act  of  the  State,  the  editing  of 
the  Historical  Records  of  New  South  Wales,  of  which 
seven   large   volumes  have  already  been  issued,  and    also 


all  the  printing  connected  with  the  Reference  Library- 
catalogues.  With  a  properly  constructed  building,  con- 
tainin^r  one  large  circular  reading-room  fitted  with  the  latest 
mechanical  app:iances,  the  present  staff  could  serve  twice 
as  many  readers  and  do  much  more  and  better  educational 
work. 

Knowing,  as  I  do,  the  various  classes  of  visitors   and 
students  served  by  a  Public  Library   such  as  that  of  New 
South  Wales,  I  must  admit  that  thousands  of  persons  m  a 
year  use  the  institution  for  nothing  better  than  finding  an 
address  in  a  directory,  verifying  a  quotation,  checking  the 
meaning   of  a  word    in     a    dictionary,    poring     over    the 
inanities  of  small  newspapers,  or  delighting  in  the  illus- 
trated stories  of  popular  magazines— each  of  whicli  services 
I  would  value  at  a  small  fraction  of  a  penny ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  many  of  our  students,  our  journalists,  and  our 
young  people  get  their  best  inspiration  in  our  Library  , 
they  have  there  opportunities  of  study  not  otherwise  pro- 
curable ;  and— be  they  the  children  of  the  poorest  of  our 
citizens— have  freely  available  the  resources  of  a  library 
such  as  the  richest  man  cannot  supply  to  his  children.     As 
the  son  of  a  poor  man,  and  therefore  one  who  had  to  work 
very  hard   for  his  University   training  and   scholarship,    I 
am    competent    to    speak    gratefully    of   the    incalculable 
value  of  a  good  library  to  the  poor  student,  and  can  vouch 
for   the  feeling  of  heirship   which   possesses   the   genuine 
iover  of  learning  when  he  finds  himself  a  welcome  guesr 
amid  the  literan'  treasures  of  bygone  ages,  all  iiresen-ed 
for  him  and  placed  freely  at  his  service. 

There  is,  it  must  be  admitted,  no  possible  method  of 
estimating  the  return  for  the  yearly  expenditure  on  the 
administration  of  a  large  library;  and  it  must  not  be 
gauged  merely  or  chiefly  by  the  numbers  of  persons  served, 
but  by  the  special  value  in  a  number  of  individual  cases. 
Thus  I  believe  that  the  198  students  attending  University 
Extension  lectures  in  the  countiy  who  get  the  loan  of  ap- 
propriate text-books  from  the  library,  obtain  more  real 
benefit,  such  as  we  should  estimate  highly  in  a  library 
balance-sheet,  than  twenty  times  that  number  of  casual 
visitors  to  the  Newspaper  Room,  or  borrowers  of  mere  fic- 
tion from  the  Lending  Branch. 

But  what  return  have  we  to  show  for  the  ^£^600,000  spent 
in  subsidies  to  country  libraries  and  institutes,  w'hich 
probably  implies  a  total  expenditure  from  all  sources  of  at 
least  thiee  times  as  much  in  library  administration,  amuse- 
ments, and  in  books  and  periodicals  ?  We  need  not  inquire 
how  the  local  contributions  are  spent.  Who  pays  the  piper 
may  well  call  the  tune.  But  it  behoves  any  man  who  has 
some  responsibility  in  the  spending  of  public  money  to 
ask  whether  the  Government  subsidies  have  been  judici- 
ously spent  in  the  interests  of  education,  in  aid  of  which — 
and  of  that  alone — I  am  assuming  that  the  money  is  grant- 
ed. In  addition  to  the  Public  Library,  which  is  entirely 
supported  by  public  funds.  New  South  Wales  has  three 
other  classes  of  library,  which  are  more  or  less  supported 
by  the  Government;  — 

1.  Departmental,  University,  College,  Supreme  Court, 
and  Scientific  Societies'  Libraries,  which  all  get  aid  directly 

o-r  indiiectly  from  the  State. 

Nothing  need  be  said  about  this  class  of  library,  which 
is  intended  for  specialists,  who  naturally  take  every  care 
that  they  get  the  books  they  need,  and  doubtlesvs  get  full 
value  for  the  vote  available. 

2.  Municipal  Libraries,  which  get  an  initial  subsidy  of 
^100  or  ^200.  according  to  the  size  of  the  municipality, 
for  the  express  purpose  of  forming  a  nucleus  of  a  reference 
collection,  without  any  permission  to  lend  the  books  thus 
supplied. 
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The  obvicms  inttntiou  of  (his  generous  provision  of  the 
Munii-ipalities  Art  was  for  thi-  Government  to  do  its  part  in 
edui-ating  the  citizens  within  the  country  municipalities  by 
supplying  a  good  selection  of  the  best  works  of  reference 
procurable  within  the  limits  of  the  vote,  leaving  to  local 
endeavour  the  task  of  sui)plying  such  literature  as  might 
be  needed  for  the  lending  branch  Although  sixty  muni- 
cipalities have  eagerly  claimed  and  obtained  this  grant, 
very  few  are  making  goo.l  use  of  the  books.  The  Councils 
generally  neglect  to  supply  funds  for  efficient  control ;  the 
books  are  sometimes  relegate<l  to  a  back  room  or  even  to 
a  cellar ;  they  .are  often  not  m.ade  available  in  a  systematic 
way,  and  are  in  some  cases  much  neglected  and  abused 
by  those  who  get  access  to  them.  In  only  a  few  cases  ha\e 
the  Councils  sujiplemented  the  original  collection  by 
lighter  literature  tit  for  circulation  in  the  ratepayers'  homes, 
and  consequently  the  little  collections  that  might  have 
made  the  commencements  of  good  libraries  are  neglecteil 
and  ineffective.  Worst  of  all,  the  selection  of  books  was, 
in  past  years,  left  to  the  local  authorities,  generally  guided 
solely  by  some  bookseller,  whose  choice  would  naturally  be 
affected  by  the  exigencies  of  his  present  stock  more  than 
by  any  altruistic  consideration  of  the  special  needs  of  'he 
young  library.  "Caveat  emptor"  is,  I  believe,  a  goo.l 
legal  maxim.  In  consequence,  there  have  been,  some 
shameful  abuses  of  the  system,  and  public  attention  has 
been  drawn  to  them,  with  the  result  that  lists  of  books  are 
now  submitted  to  the  Principal  Librarian  of  the  Public 
Library  before  they  can  be  officially  approved  by  the 
Minister  of  Public  Instniction,  and  the  list,  when  so  ap- 
proved, has  to  be  submitte<l  to  competition  among  the 
leading  booksellers.  But  more  remains  to  be  done  to  pro- 
tect the  public  purse  and  to  guard  the  interests  of  future 
students  in  these  small  centres.  No  grant  should  be  made 
until  some  assurance  has  been  given  of  the  Council's  in- 
tention and  ability  to  levy  a  library  rate,  and  to  maintain 
a  suitable  reading-room,  with  ne<-essar\'  facilities  for  studv. 
and  also  a  lending  department  to  stimulate  interest  in 
general  reading. 

3.  The  countp,'  and  suburban  .Schools  of  Arts  or  Me- 
chanics' Institutes,  when  dulv  approved  bv  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction,  have  the  right  to  draw  a  sub- 
sidy of  pound  for  pound  in  aid  of  the  building  fund,  and 
of  ten  shillings  in  the  pound  for  annual  grant,  which 
makes  a  grand  total  of  ;^6ooo  per  annum.  It  is  impossible 
to  say  what  proportion  of  this  goes  in  cost  of  adminis- 
tration, and  how  much  in  books  and  serial  literature,  .sim- 
ply because  many  of  the  committees,  when  officially  asked 
for  these  particulars,  by  the  Government  Statistician, 
either  could  not  or  would  not  supply  them.  But  there  is 
enough  evidence  to  show  that  many  of  the  institutions 
raise  roost  of  their  revenue  by  providing  a  recreation-room 
and  club,  with  billiards,  cards,  and  other  games,  at  the 
.same  time  relegating  the  library  to  some  back  room,  and 
giving  it  little  care  or  money.  Many  of  these  so-called 
.Schools  of  Arts  spend  much  less  than  their  respective 
amounts  of  subsidy  in  books,  and  almost  invariably  the 
books  are  chiefly  fiction,  and  often  ver)-  poor  fiction,  too. 
I  need  hardly  say  that  New  South  Wales  can  boast  of  some 
excellent  libraries  of  5000  to  20,000  volumes  in  some  of  her 
large  towns — notably  Newcastle,  Bathurst,  Goulburn, 
Orange,  Maitland,  Bowral,  and  Mudgee,  within  my  own 
knowledge,  all  managed  by  earnest  committees,  who  place 
education  in  the  forefront  of  their  programme.  'Hiis  is 
also  true  of  the  aims  and  methods  of  some  of  the  smaller 
institutions  dominated  by  men  with  high  idea'.s.  But 
it  is  al.so  a  fact  that  in  some  of  our  largest  countr)'  towns, 
where  better  things  might  be  expected,  and  in  many  of  our 
villages,  the  libran,-  is  by  no  means  a  centre  of  light  and 


learning,  irradiating  its  beneficial  influences  into  the  sur- 
rounding district.  .Should,  I  venture  to  ask,  any  of  the  Go\'- 
ernment  grant  be  spent  on  literature  of  a  class  that  is  of 
no  educatinn.il  value?  .Should  the  iniblic  funds  be  used 
to  provide  people  with  literan,'  amusement  or  mental  re- 
creation— often  of  an  inferior  quality?  I  believe  every 
thoughtful  man  and  woman  will  agree  with  me  that  we 
should  not  expect  the  Government  to  do  more  than  give 
such  literature  as  will  have  a  distinct  value  in  educating, 
ennobling,  ami  instructing  the  ma.sses.  These  subsidies 
should  be  u.sed  for  the  purchase  of  only  genuine  literature 
in  any  department  of  hmnan  knowledge,  as  distinguished 
from  books  of  no  literary  value,  or  immoral  and  debasing 
in  their  tendency.  1  believe  that  I  am  within  the  mark 
when  I  assert  that  as  again.st  the  _;^2oo,ooo  given  to 
.Schools  gf  Arts  in  New  South  Wales,  we  have  about 
500,000  volumes  in  existence,  the  sunivors  probably  of 
twice  as  many  originally  existing.  Of  these,  about  80  per 
<-ent.  are  fiction,  and  perhaps  5  percent,  works  of  reference. 
The  vearly  issues  show  frf»m  88  to  96  per  cent,  of  fiction, 
reaching  in  some  months  the  record  of  100  per  cent,  fic- 
tion, as  I  myself  have  seen. 

Reckoning  the  present  value  of  this  asset  at  ^^50,000, 
may  we  assume  that  the  remaining  three-fourths  of  the 
total  .subsidy  has  been  productive  of  commensurate  re- 
sults in  educating  the  minds  and  elevating  the  ideals  of 
young  Australia?  If  so,  the  money  has  been  wisely  spent, 
and  no  one,  least  of  all  a  librarian,  can  take  exception 
to  such  an  expenditure  of  public  funds.  But  if  it  be 
generally  true,  as  I  know  to  be  the  ca.se  in  a  number  of 
institutions,  that  libraries  which  have  drawn  subsidies  for 
years  to  the  total  of  ^^50  to  ;^i5o  per  annum  have  now 
on  their  shehes  hundreds  of  volumes  of  poor  fiction,  but 
not  even  a  first-cla.ss  dictionan-,  nor  an  encyclopedia,  nor 
an  atla.s,  nor  any  other  good  work  of  reference,  then  we 
should  divide  our  Schools  of  Arts  into — (1)  libraries,  (2) 
collesctions  of  fiction^  and  subsidise  accordingly. 

A  local  library  should  be,  as  the  Public  Library  of  the 
State  i.s,  a  storehouse  of  as  much  of  the  best  of  each  class 
of  literature  as  is  procurable,  special  provision  being  made 
for  genuine  students,  anrl  also  for  presenting  the  printed 
and  written  archives  of  the  local  history.  If  the  State 
librar)-  in  Sydney,  with  its  unique  Mitchell  collection,  were 
burnt  down,  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  future  historian 
to  get  all  the  necessary  materials  for  writing  a  complete 
account  of  any  phase  of  Australian  histor\-  and  literature. 
The  records,  original  manuscripus,  unique  volumes,  and 
old  Australian  newspapers,  stored  there,  could  not  possibly 
be  replaced.  The  .same  should  be  true  of  any  country 
public  librar}^  as  far  as  its  town  and  district  are  concerned. 
It  should  diligently  preser^•e  all  documents,  papers,  files 
of  newspapers,  and  local  publications  that  can  throw  any 
light  on  the  local  history — many  of  which  have  never 
reached  the  State  Public  Librarj-,  and  are  not  now  procur- 
able in  the  offices  of  the  publishers  or  proprietors. 

But  it  is  u.seless  for  me  to  hint  at  my  grave  dissatisfac- 
tion with  the  existing  state  of  things  without  making  some 
definite  suggestions  as  to  remedies. 

1.  The  subsidy  should  be  allotted,  not  on  the  basis  of 
members'  subscriptions,  but  only  on  that  of  educational 
work  done  (a)  by  purchase  of  approved  books,  (b)  bv 
courses  of  lectures,  (c)  by  expenditure  on  library  agencies 
only.  The  total  aid  granted  by  the  Government  should 
not  be  in  any  w^ay  reduced,  but  the  proportional  allocation 
of  it  would  give  ver)-  diflferent  results.  Some  institutions 
might  get  as  much  as  £2  for  each  £1  subscribed,  others 
as  low  as  one-tenth  of  this  ratio. 

2.  Some  responsible  body,  such  as  the  trustees  of  the 
Public  Librar>-  of  the  State,  should  be  entrusted  with  the 
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distribution  ot  this  grant,  as  is  now  done  in  South  Aus- 
tralia. It  should  not  be  left  to  be  dealt  with  as  an  inci- 
dent in  the  general  routine  work  of  some  departmental 
clerk.  An  Inspector  of  Libraries  should  be  appointed, 
who  would  necessarily  be  a  man  of  considerable  experience 
in  librar)-  economy,  and  possessed  of  good  knowledge  of 
books.  Such  a  man  would  be  welcomed  by  ever)-  earnest 
committee  as  an  instructor  in  matters  of  interior  adminis- 
tration, and  as  a  guide,  counsellor,  and  friend  in  the  choice 
and  advantageous  purchase  of  books.  This  central  author- 
ity would  decide  the  classes  of  books  on  which  the  subsidy 
should  be  calculated,  also  the  ratio  of  genuine  library- 
charges  for  administration,  which  should  be  allowed  in  the 
claim  for  subsidy.  Of  course,  committees  would  be  free 
to  buy  out  of  their  own  money  any  books  they  might 
choose,  or  whatever  literature  their  clients  might  demand, 
but  should  draw  subsidy  only  on  the  amount  spent  in  books 
of  any  class  worthy  of  a  place  in  a  library  intended  for 
educational  uses. 

3.  The  Government  should  have  the  right  to  nominate 
at  least  two  representatives  on  the  committee  or  governing 
body  of  all  subsidised  institutions.  I  believe  that  all  such 
libraries,  when  started  within  a  municipal  area,  should  be 
controlled  by  the  municipal  council  as  a  responsible  local 
body,  elected  by  a  popular  franchise,  but  that  the  manage^ 
ment  of  the  librar)-,  as  a  special  part  of  the  municipal 
functions,  should  be  entrusted  to  a  Library  Committee 
consisting  of  four  representatives  of  the  municipal  council, 
four  to  be  elected  by  the  general  body  of  ratepayers  for 
their  particular  qualifications  for  this  work,  and  two  to  be 
nominated  by  the  Government  as  a  large  contributor  to  the 
funds. 

Under  such  conditions  as  these,  the  cities  of  Melbourne 
and  Sydney  might  have  splendid  municipal  libraries  like 
those  of  Birmingham,  Manchester,  and  Liverpool,  which, 
with  their  nine  to  eighteen  branches  throughout  the  city, 
number  their  yearly  issues  by  millions,  and  these  would, 
of  course,  take  the  place  of  the  existing  lending  branches 
of  our  State  Public  Libraries.  Each  town  would  be 
enabled  to  get  a  library  commensurate  with  its  importance, 
and  we  should  have,  in  time,  hundreds  of  libraries  instead 
of  hundreds  of  collections  of  novels  mixed  with  a  few 
neglected  books. 

4.  In  return  for  the  Government  assistance,  each  in- 
stitution should  be  boimd  to^  provide  a  reading-room,  avail- 
able for  the  genera]  public,  whether  members  or  not ;  and 


should  spend  a  certain  proportion  of  the  subsidy  each 
year  in  standard  works  of  reference,  to  be  placed  in 
the  reading-room  for  reference  only.  It  should  also  under- 
take to  collect,  bind  and  file  for  permanent  use  every  issue 
of  the  local  newspapers,  and  all  publications  of  any  literary 
value  issued  by  the  local  publishers.  Each  town  would 
thus  have  an  institution  doing  for  itself  and  the  surround- 
ing district  what  the  State  Library-  is  doing  for  the  whole 
State,  and  a  true  library  spirit  would  be  engendered  in 
every  part  of  the  countrv-.  American  experience  must 
convince  us  that  nothing  attracts  so  much  civic  generosity 
as  the  local  library,  and  the  handsomer  the  building  and 
the  more  dignified  the  scope  of  work  attempted,  the  more 
magnificent  the  donations  and  bequests  from  wealthy  citi- 
zens. Boston  Public  Library  records  bequests  of  eight 
special  collections  of  books,  and  ;£ioo,ooo  donations, 
within  five  years  after  the  opening  of  its  noble  building 
at  a  cost  of  ^500,000. 

In  conclusion,  may  I  ask  if  there  is  any  way  by  which 
the  true  library  spirit  can  be  cultivated  and  diffused  ?  Can 
any  one  of  us  discover  some  bacterium — let  us  call  it  in 
anticipation  the  Bacillus  bil)iioihecae — of  which  we  may 
make  a  pure  culture  for  inoculating  some  of  our  influential 
public  men  and  wealthy  citizens — the  men  who  might  do 
much  to  encourage  this  great  educational  agency,  but  many 
of  whom  are  at  present,  when  not  actively  hostile  or  offen- 
sively contemptuous,  at  best  passively  resistant  ?  When 
despair  takes  hold  of  us,  let  us  remember  the  result  of  in- 
fecting young  Andrew  Carnegie  with  the  love  of  books  by 
means  of  his  weekly  access  to  Colonel  Anderson's  well- 
chosen  library  in  a  Scottish  village  some  forty  years  ago. 
To-day,  he  has  given  ,^^5, 000,000  of  his  wealth  to>  found, 
build,  and  endow  scores  of  libraries  in  Scotland  and  the 
United  States,  and  his  example  has  been  nobly  infectious, 
for  Great  Britain  can  now  record  donations  amounting  to 
;^2,ooo,ooo  during  the  past  ten  years,  but  the  United 
States  claim  proud  pre-eminence  with  a  total  of 
;£2o,ooo,ooo  given  to  libraries  during  the  past  forty  years. 
When  the  library  spirit  once  gets  some  slight  hold  on  the 
people  of  Australia,  honour  instead  of  indifference  due 
to  ignorance  will  be  the  portion  of  our  generous  benefactor 
in  New  South  Wales — David  Scott  Mitchell — the  worthy 
pioneer  in  the  field  of  Public  Library  Endowment  in  Aus- 
tralia. 

H.  E.  L.  ANDERSON. 


INTERNATIONIAL     NOTES. 


In  Mr.  Brodrick's  recent  speech  on  the  British 
The  Educa.-  Army  Estimates,  he  made  the  following  interesting 
tion  of  observation  on  the  education  of  military  officers: — 
Officers.  "  We  hope  this  year  to  take  a  considerable  step 
forward  in  the  matter  of  the  education  of  oificers. 
(Hear,  hear.)  I  told  the  House  last  year  that  we  would  do  what  we 
could  in  regard  to  checking  expenses  ;  and  the  Financial  Secretary 
has  given  great  attention  to  this  subject.  Although  we  may  not  be 
able  to  deal  drastically  with  the  whole  subject  this  year,  we  can  in 
Bome  respects  undertake  to  keep  down  the  initial  expenses  to  which 
fathers  are  put  when  their  suns  enter  the  Army.  At  present  it  is  not 
only  the  expense  of  living  in  the  regiment,  buttheouttit  and  uniform 
are  a  heavy  burden.  With  regard  to  horses,  I  do  not  like  to  speak  too 
fully  at  this  moment,  but  I  believe  we  can  carry  much  further  a 
system  of  inducing  officers  to  take  the  best  troop  horses  at  an  annual 
payment,  the  competilive  buying  of  chargers  for  the  service  being  an 
unreasonable  strain  upon  officers'  finances.  In  South  Africa  officers 
have  largely  availed  themselves  of  ilie  permission  to  take  such  horses, 
and  we  propose  similarly  to  deal  with  the  question  of  furniture.  In 
the  Navy  a  penny  a  day  is  provided  by  the  officers  for  the  upkeep, 
and  my  noble  friend  has  drawn  up  a  scheme  by  which  an  officer 
entering  the  Army  in  the  future  will  be  provided  with  furniture  and 
relieved  from  past  charges.  In  regard  to  uniform  we  are  hopeful  of 
being  able  to   make  arrangements   which,   besides  the  reduction  of 


cost  on  the  new  uniform  as  compared  with  the  old,  will  enable   it   to 
be  obtained  at  a  more  reasonable  price  by  officers.      We  do  not  want 
to  deter  officers  from  any  manly  sport   they  desire  to  continue,   but 
we  do  want  to  diminish  an  extravagant  system  of  living  in  regiments, 
which  practically  checks  the  entrance  of  poor  men." 
•         •         • 
During   luo   laie    visit   of   Prince   Henry   to    the 
A  Friendly     United   States   he   gave   the   American   people  a 
Reminder,     gentle    reminder    of    Germany's   power   in    war, 
which  reads  very  much   like  the  old   Music  Hull 
boast   ot  "  We   don't   want   to   tight,"  etc.     "I  am,"  he  said,  "the 
representative   of  a  nation  ever  ready   to  fight,  a  nation    of  arms, 
but  not  a  belligerent  nation." 

•         •         • 

"  The  Times  "  cqiuains  a  statement  to   the  effect 

The  Sugar     that  in   the  abolition   of   all   direct  and  indirect 

Conference,    bounties  on  sugar,  the  British  Government  has  as 

a  quid  pro  quo  undertaken  not  to  adopt  a  preferen- 
tial tariff  in  favour  of  her  colonies  producing  sugar.  Such  an  under- 
taking seems  to  stand  in  the  way  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  latest  pro- 
posal to  establish  a  sort  of  Zolverein  throughout  the  British  Empire. 
It  is  very  questionable  whether  he  is  quite  serious  in  this  later 
proposal. 
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NOTHS  AN!)  COMMIiXTS. 


^^.jm^  ^^ 


The  centonary  of  Victor  Ilugo  was  duly 
commemorated  in  Eiiprland  by  various 
newspaper  and  magazine  articles,  notably 

,  ^  ^,  j  one  by  Kdmund  Gos.se  in  the  "  Daily 
j^tVJ     t'hronicle."     The  English  Goethe  Society 

-— ^    \    took  occasion  to  invito  a  paper  from  the 


Victor  Hugo. 


took  occasion  to  invito  a  paper 
Consul-General  for  Portugal  who  read  a 
long  and  enthusiastic  appreciation  of  one 
wh(.ni  ho  dared  to  rank  above  all  other 
literai7  giants  of  whatever  nationality.  The  German  part  ..f 
his  audience  listened  in  silence  when  Seiior  Reis  rated  Ilug.i 
above  Goethe;  and  the  English  looked  vaguely  round  thc"n 
when  he  gave  .Shakespeare  a  second  place,  and  the  mo.st  inte- 
resting point  of  the  evening's  discussion,  which  must  have  oc- 
curred to  many  there,  lay  in  thi-  fact  that  of  course  Uugo  must 
be  just  something  the  greatest  of  them  uU  to  the  speaker,  him- 
self of  Latin  race,  It  is  just  the  something  of  race  that  is 
different  from  our  own.  that  makes  us  seem  cold  wlion  we  are 
passing  judgment  on  the  great  Frenchman. 


\    late    numlier    of    the    "Literary    World" 

Zola    in         draws  attention   to  the   lofty  moral   .standard 

Australia,     of  the  Australian  Commonwealth.     It   states 

that    the    Supremo    Court    of    Victoria    "  has 

decided    that    certain    of   his   novels    are   indecent — within    the 

meaning  of  the  Act !"     It  states  that  the  excluded   books  ar.> 

carried  into  the  Customs  House  yard  at   Port  Melbourne   anil 

thero  burnt. 


Mr.     Barton     h.ia     been     a.skrd     to     take     to 
The  England,  for  presentation   to      the      King,     a 

Endeavour,  walking-stick  made  from  the  timbers  of  Cap- 
tain Cook's  ship,  "  Tliei  Endeavour."  The 
reliti  has  been  offered  by  Captain  Chuck,  who  handed  it  grace- 
fully to  Mr.  Barton's  private  secretary.  These  presentation 
walking-sticks  are  generally  so  large  and  clumsy  as  to  be  better 
fitted   for   fencing  posts. 


Mr.  .Taeobs,   the  author  of  "  Many  Cargoes," 

Literary         has  lately  been  intcniewcd.  and  ha.s  declared 

Suggestion     that  his  chief  art  is   the  art   of  suggestion. 

.•Vs  we  all  know,  his  suggestions  are  richly 
comic.  As  an  illu.stration,  ho  instances  an  elder  brother,  who 
descends  upon  a  younger  at  work  on  his  lessons,  and  putting 
an  affectionate  arm  round  him,  asks:  'What  are  you  doing, 
old  man— geography?"  The  younger  replies:  "I  say.  if  if* 
anything  to  be  fetched  from  upstairs,  I'm  not  going." 
■>         «         * 

Mr.    James   Bonwick.    a    very   old    Au.strali.in 
An  Old  resident,  who  conducted  a  large  school  in  St. 


Australian 
Author. 


Kilda,  Melbourne,  thirty  years  ago,  and  has 
during  the  last  twenty-five  years  or  more  lived 
in  England,  has  entered  upon  his  8.5th  year.  He  has  been  :i 
most  prolific,  author  of  Australian  historical  books  of  the  ''  com- 
pilation "  order.  He  has  just  published  a  pamphlet  on  Cap- 
tain Cook  in  New  South  Wales,  or  the  mystery  of  naming 
Botany  Bay.  It  consists  of  a  careful  comparison  of  the  logs 
of  those  who  took  part  in  the  expedition.  Mr.  Bonwick  says 
this  is  his  la.st  contribution  to  Australian   histnrj-. 


.\t   a   coniliincd    meeting   of   members   of   the 

Tho  Federal     IriMlitntcs  of  .\rchitect«,  Surveyors,  and  Engi- 

Capital.  rieers  of   New  South   Wales,   recently  held  in 

.Sydney,  it  was  resolved  (1)  That  Mr.  Oliver's 
well-known  lieporl  should  be  supplemented  by  a  detailed  pro- 
fessional examination  ;  {2)  That  a  Royal  Commission  should  Ijo 
appointed  to  obtain  surveys  and  other  information,  to  recom- 
mend a  site,  .and  U>  suggest  a  course  of  procedure  in  regard  to 
tho   designing    of    that    which    was    selected. 


Mrs.  Gallup. 


Tho  "Pall  Mall  Magazine"  has  given  us  the 
jiromised  contribution  by  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Wells  (iallup  on  her  Shakespeare  Cipher.  The 
lady  has  the  courage  of  her  opinions,  but  wo 
noto  that  .she  has  not  ye>t  discovered  that  the  Psalms  of  David 
were  undoubtedly  written  by  Ba<?on.  She  promises  still  more 
on  this  great  subject,  and  ii'  conclusion  she  begs  to  "assure 
the  English  public  that  I  speak  from  knowle>dge  obtained  at 
a  cost  of  time,  money  and  injury  to  he-alth.  greater  than  I 
should  lare  to  mention."    There  is  a  fatal  charm  in  lost  causrs. 

•  »         » 

Mr.  Marconi  has  replied  to  thos?  who  com- 
Wireless  i)laiH  that  he  has  not  proved  the  practical 
Telegraphy,  value  of  his  invention  by  sending  messages 
over  short  distances  that  the  British  Post 
Otfico  has  claimed  a  monopoly  of  telegraphic  communication 
Willi  tho  United  Kingdom,  and  had  frequently  sent  his  com- 
pany threatening  communications  in  regard  to  its  monopoly 
within  tho  three  milo  limit.  This  is  a  .splendid  specimen  of 
tho  .sort  of  ••  red  tape  "  that  Government  officialism  can  put 
in  the  way  of  progressive  people. 

•  »         • 

Mr.   W.   L.   Courtney  (for  some  time  Chair- 
Mill's  man    of   Committees    in    the    House    of   Com- 
"  Liberty."     mons)  has  written  an  introduction  to  a  new 
edition    of    Mill's    '"  Liberty."        This    small 
Work  is  perhaps  one  of  the   best  that  philosopher  and  econo- 
mist ever  produced.     Mr.  Courtney's  own  pro-Boer  utterances, 
and    tho    unpopularity    which    has    followed    upon    them,    have 
possibly  been  tho  chief  reasons  for  his  turning  again  to  that 
magnificent   vindication   of   liberty   of   speech    and   thought    of 
fifty   years  ago.       Not   only  would   ho   find   con.solation   in    its 
pages;    hut  tho  occasion  would   enable   him   to   emphasise   the 
broad  principles   for  which   the   book   is  already   famous. 

Mr.  Courtney  says: — "The  omnipotence  of  society  means 
a  dead  level  of  uniformity.  Tlie  chiim  of  the  individual  to 
be  heard,  to  say  what  he  likes,  to  do  what  he  likes,  to  live 
as  ho  likes,  is  absolutely  necessary,  not  only  for  the  variety 
of  elements,  without  which  life  is  poor,  but  also  for  the  hope 
of  a  future  age. " 

•         •         • 

Among  the  many  results  of  the  financial 
A  Common-  stress  of  Queensland,  largely  brought  about 
wrealth  loss.by  tho  muddling  policy  of  the  Common- 
wealth Government,  is  the  sudden  cutting 
off  of  supplies  to  the  Meteorological  Department  of  that 
State.  Mr.  Wragge — who  can  claim  the  distinguished  hon- 
our of  having  in  a  great  measure  regulated  the  movements 
of  tho  .\uBtralian  shipping,  and  constituted  himself  a  guide  to 
tho  agriculturists  over  a  largo  area  of  the  Commonwealth — 
Mr.  Wragge,  his  staff,  his  observatories,  and  his  elaborate 
collection  of  apparatus,  have  sudelenly  been  called  upon  to 
halt  in  their  scientific  career.  Mr.  Wragge  himself  has  issued 
a  truly  ])athctic  but  large-minded  "official  note  of  mourn- 
ing." and  the  announcement  will  be  regretted  from  one  end 
of  Australia  to  tho  other.  The  Federal  Government  was 
asked  many  months  ago  whether  it  was  intended  to  establish 
a  department  under  the  Commonwealth,  and  the  aniiwer  was, 
"Not  now."     Now  is  tho  opportunity. 
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The  death   of  the  author  of  "The   Luck   of 

Bret  Eoaring   Camp,"    and   "  Little   Jim,"   at   the 

Harte.  age  of  63,   is  a  loss  to  the   whole   English- 

speaking  world ;  and  he  will  probably  he  re- 
niembored  and  regretted  when  many  great  warriors  and  states- 
men, whoso  names  are  to-day  on  everyone's  lips,  have  be- 
come mere  names  in  history.  His  life  was  one  of  many 
trials.  His  father  was  a,  schoolmaster  in  a  girls'  school,  and 
ho  died  early,  leaving  his  family  without  means.  Bret  Harte 
tried  to  establish  a  sohool,  when  in  youthful  years,  but  failed. 
Ho  then  became  a  miner,  and  gave  it  up  to  try  his  hand  as 
a  compositor.  He  had  a  momentary  opportunity  of  editing 
the  paper,  and  so  failed  to  satisfy  his  employer  that  he  was 
set  back.  He  went  off  to  California,  again  as  a  compositor, 
and  from  that  time  his  occasional  writings  attracted  attention, 
and  he  got  upon  his  feet  as  an  author.  He  became  secretary 
to  the  United  States  Branch  Mint,  which  left  him  leisure  for 
literary  work.  Then  followed  "  Condensed  Novels,"  and  a 
variety  of  well-known  works.  He  is  a  poet ;  but  his  later 
novels,   which   are  numerous,   are   not   striking. 


Africander 

Criticism 
on  the  War. 


An  Africander  farmer  named  H.  ^Y.  Fourie 
has  just  published  a  clumsi.'j  but  strongly- 
written  booklet  on  the  South  .\frican  situa- 
tion. It  is  valuable  as  an  appeal  for  peace 
fnim  line  who  evidently  felt  otherwise  at  an  earlier  stage.  He 
admits  that  the  war  is  hopelessly  lost,  but  he  dates  its  cause 
much  farther  back  than  is  generally  done.  The  Jamieson  Raid 
was  not,  in  his  opinion,  the  beginning,  but  only  "  an  incident 
in  the  struggle  for  supremacy  in  our  land."  He  interprets  the 
attitude  of  Kruger  and  his  advisers  towards  the  Boer  burghers 
who  were  curious  to  know  why  they  should  have  a  suzerain  in 
the  following  words: — ".Wait  a  bit,  just  keep  cjuiL-t,  and  you 
will  SCO  that  we  kick  the  suzerainship  into  the  sra,  and  make 
a  great  South  African  Republic,  which  shall  embrace  all  the 
tei'ritory  of  the  white  man,  from  sea  to  sea."  This  can  be 
proved   conchisively,    in   Mr.    Fourie's   opinion,    by    a    cloud   of 


witnesses.  He  refers  to  a  document  captured  from  the  Boers, 
in  which  General  Botha  informed  Lord  Kitchener  that  "  the 
wai  had  its  origin  in  the  wrong  done  to  our  people  in  the 
unjust  annexation  of  1877."  He  says  further  that  "  In  Bloem- 
fontein  the"  '"  Express  '  was  subsidised  to  preach  the  doctrine 
of  the  extermination  of  the  English. "  The  booklet  would  V.e 
good  reading  for  the  Anti-"SYar  League,  and  for  Mr.  Higgins— 

if  he  is  not  a  member. 

*         »         » 

The  following  paragraph  is  from  the  "  Stock 

Our  and  Station  Journal  "  of  New  South  Wales:  — 

Critics.         "  The   eternal   cry   of   onr   local   pessimist  is 

that  people  won't  read  anything  worth  read- 
ing. Mario  Corelli  and  the  '  Sportsman  '  form  the  reading 
pabulum  for  the  multitude,  and  so  we  are  going  to  the  devil. 
Wa  are,  too !  The  cry  is  not  altogether  a  foolish  one.  for 
the  thinking  community  is  small.  But  the  cry  of  the  pessimist 
gets  a  sad  set-back  from  a  magazine  like  '  United  Australia," 
It  began  as  a  quarterly,  and  the  last  issue  was  No.  6.  It  has 
henceforth  come  out  as  a  monthly,  and  've  can  only  hope  that 
it  will  ultimately  become  a  weekly.  It  is  the  only  real  solid, 
scholarly,  able  magazine  that  .Australia  can  boast  of,  as  far  as 
\vj  know.  It  assxinus  that  there  is  a  thinking,  reading,  intelli- 
gent minority  in  Australia  sufficiently  large  enough  to  support 
an  educational  magrzine.  That  the  venture  has  proved  a  success 
is  evident  from  its  conversion  from  a  ciuartcrly  to  a  monthly. 
The  paper  strikes  the  average  man  as  being  too  solid.  Tliere 
isn't  a  laugh  in  it,  nor  a  scandal,  nor  a  divorce  case,  nor  the 
advertisement  of  a  quack.  It  is  a  paper  of  solid  sense,  and 
you  never  expect  that  to  pay  its  way  in  a  young  country  like 
ours.  But  it's  living  and  it's  growing,  and  it  promises  well. 
It's  a  blessed  encouragemrnt  to  a  niau  who  believes  in  the 
batter  side  of  .\ustralia.  .  .  .  There  are  lots  of  good  things 
in  the  magazine,  but  the  notes  on  Australian  matters  are  the  cream 
of  it  all.  They  are  about  the  liest  notes  published  in  .Vus- 
tralia;  and  wo  trust  that  they  will  increase  with  the  sub- 
scribers.    The  literary  work  is  splendid." 


OL.ITie'<) 


:^w^,- 


State  versus 
Common- 
wreaith. 

Mr.   PhiliJ  calls  upon  th 

the  military  expenses  at  once, 


Among  the  newer  incidents  of  Federal 
administration  is  that  by  which  a  State 
Premier  "  protests."  during  the  "  book- 
keeping "  period,  against  any  inc^'ease  in 
Conimonwealtli  expenditure,  which  will 
be  debited  ag.ainst  his  State,  and  de- 
ducted from  the  Customs  receipts  upon 
which  he  is  depending  for  revenue.  Thu.< 
Minister  for  Defence  to  "  cut  down 
so  far  as  they  may  be  charge- 


able to  Queensland.  But  by  what  sort  of  business  principle 
is  Defence  expenditure  distributc'd  according  to  the  territory 
in  which  it  is  spent?  D  fence  expenditure,  wherever  used,  is 
essentially  in  the  interests  of  the  whole  Commonwealth,  and 
cannot  justly  be  associated  with,  let  alone  bo  debited  against, 
any  particular  State. 


State 
Statesman- 


This  is  the  sort  of  silly  "  news  "  which  is  sent  to 
England  fiom  Australia-and  over  the  teletjrapb 
wire  too  !  "  Daily  Express  "  Telegram  : — "  Opinion 
"'  is  "rowing  here  (.Melbourne)  that  the  establishnien 

of  a  new  capital  for  the  Commonwealth  would  be  a  piece  of  reeklesg 
extravagance.  The  suggestion  that  the  Parliament  should  be  held 
alternately  in  Sydney  and  Melbourne,  for  five  years  at  a  time,  is 
finding  much  favour,  and  may  probably  be  adopteil."  As  a  fact  the 
alter  suggestion  has  nowhers  been  seriously  entertained  beyond  the 
office  of  the  Melbourne  newspaper  which  suggested  it. 


The  action   of  the  Prime   Minister  of  France 

Politics  or    in  drawing  public  attention  to  the  interfer- 

Relision.       ence  of  the  Church  with  the  recent  general 

elections  deserves  the  applause  of  all  right- 
thinking  persons  of  every  nationality.  The  att-empt  of 
Churchmen  in  past  times  to  dominate  in  temporal  as  well 
as  spiritual  matters  is  one  of  the  incidents  of  the  past  from 
which  we  are  supposed  to  have  "  escaped,  '  but  the  old  power 
will  lift  its  head  again  and  again  if  not  firmly  resisted.  "  No 
man  can  serve  two  masters,"  and  certainly  not  Church  and 
State.  They  are  concerned  with  diSPerent  worlds  and  different 
sides   of  our  nature. 


Whcu  Mr.  Barton  was  recently  asked  how  he 

One-eyed       proposed   to    provide    against    the    po.ssibility 

Vi*WS.  of  an   attack  on   the   Government   during   his 

absence,    he    answered:    "I    shall    leave    that 

to   the   Opposition   and   their   consciences."     The   answer    is    a 

good  illustration  of  the  simple  way  in  which  we  differentiate 

our   own  treatment   of   other   people's   inti'rests    from    their 

treatment  of  ours.     The  point  of  view  is  everything. 


Mr.    -Ashton,    one    of    the    safest    and    most 

Experientia    "steady"    of   New    South    Wales    politicians. 

Docet.  who    is    too    "sound"    and     too    "safe"    to 

please  the  classes  who  clamour  for  novelties 
and  excitem?nt  from  their  public  men.  had  the  courage  to 
admit  in  speaking  at  the  ."Sydney  University  Re-union  that 
when  he  first  entered  Parliament  he  was  full  of  theories  for 
the  "  reconstruction   of  society,"  but  that  he   had  "  long  since 
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given  up  any  ideas  „r  tho  kuid.'  Ih,  ••  realised  that  the  legisla- 
„re-even  a  good  logi.lature-was  In.t  an  inslrunu-nt  in  tl,.. 
Lands  ,,f  the  people  tor  the  aeeomplislnnent  ot  ee>1„iu  things, 
and  that  upon  (ho  eharaefer  of  the  people  depended  the  c-hurm- 
ter  ol  the  legislature  and  the  work  it  prndu.fd.  ' 
«         •         » 

A  Common.    "''"'^    "    n'"™!    for    the    Australian    people 
wealth  ""    '"^"Ivod    in    the    apparently    simple    an- 

LOSS.  ""uncemcnt  that  Sir  George  'AirntT  is  about 

t"  retire  from  publie  life  and  "devote  hini- 
selt  to  his  business  as  a  solicitor  "  !  It  means  that  the  poji- 
tieal  hfe  open  to  men  in  the  Federal  Parliament  is  so  un- 
certain,  and  so  poor  a  substitute  for  that  which  a  business 
or  professional  man  gives  up  t,)  devote  himself  to  it  that 
ono  of  the  most  able  and  level-headed  of  Australian  political 
financiers,  is  constrained  to  dcpriv..  the  C-o,„ii,oinve-.lth  of 
his  mvahiablo  services  to  attend  to  the  ever-present  br:ad 
and  butter  question.  \Vhen  will  the  public  learn  and  recog- 
nise the  true  value  of  capable  men,  and  distinguish  h-jtwcoii 
tho  "talker"    from    the  "doer"  in   political   life' 

M.    Louis    Vossion,    recently    Acting    C'onsiil- 
A  French      General    at    Sydney,    and      now     Consul      of 
Critic.  France  at  Bombay,  has  written  a  volume  on 

■'New  Australia."  It  contains  a  aeecial 
chapter  on  "  Socialism  and  the  Labour  Party,"  in  which  he 
sets  down  most  of  Australia's  trouble\s  to  tlie  influence  of  that 
party.  Tlie  minimum  wage  comes  in  for  a  good  deal  of  ad- 
verse criticism,  and  the  question  of  excluding  aliens  is 
strongly  commented  on.  Tho  author  is  apparently  of  opinion 
that  Mr.  Barton  is  not  in  sympathy  with  that  movement,  and 
himself  believes  it  quite  impracticable.  He  bslievcs  further 
that  the  State  Socialism  so  prevalent  in  Australia  is  calcu- 
lated to  lead  to  some  serious  and  shocking  warning. 
*         #         « 

Tile    following     pithy      paragraph     is     taken 

Agricultural  from    an    article    entitled    "Federal    Legisla- 

Criticism.       tive   Muddling,"  which   recently   appeared    in 

the  "Farmer  and  Grazier"  of  New  South 
Wales: — "Commonwealth  legislation,  so  far,  has  been  of  a 
very  common  and  disappointing  order.  In  no  period  of  the 
cumbersome  and  muddling  e»xist;nce  of  tlie  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  it  placed  on  the  statute  book  a  bill  which  is  an 
impiovement  of  the  existing  laws  already  in  force  in  tho 
various  States.  When  the  electors  of  .Australia  voted  for 
federation  they  expected  their  patriotism  would  b.>  rewarded 
by  sound  Government  and  progressive  legislation.  Alas!  the 
result.  The  Federal  Government,  instead  of  improving  the 
laws  of  the  land,  has  tried  to  justify  its  existence  by  inter- 
fering with  private  enterprise  and  established  interests.  In 
many  cases  it  has  ruthlessly  destroyed  that  which  it  is  not 
able  tc  restore.  The  trust  of  the  electors  has  be;n  violated, 
and  public  questions  of  great  pith  and  moment  thrown  aside, 
in  order  that  the  fads  of  certain  members  might  be  cast 
on    the   suffering   people." 


Quito  a  mystery  liiis  been  created  round 
Chinese  the  retii'nt  visit  of  Mr.  Thung  Vao  Lo.  who 
Visitors.  jiaHied  through  the  Hcveral  Stales  under  the 
title  of  ('hincHo  Coimul-Gcneriil.  It  is  now 
i-aid  that  gi'Ullcnian  was  nii  rely  "taking  stock"  of  Austra- 
lian niulters,  and  that  he  will  report  what  he  has  seen  and 
heard  to  his  Finperor.  ICvcn  the  best-informed  Chinese  can  give 
no  delinite  information  as  to  his  mission,  lie  is  nevertheless 
a  diHtinguished  man.  His  father  was  Chin.«c  Ambassador  to 
London,  and  his  uncle  translated  Shakespeare  into  Chinese. 
Ho  v/i\.i  himself  Secretary  for  Fdiuation  in  China  f.ir  three 
successive  years.  Those  who  ought  to  know  are  of  opinion 
that  thi-  primuiy  purpose  of  his  visit  was  to  in(|iiire  into 
the  question  of  Alien  Imniigration.  Hut  wlintcver  was  his 
mission,  thiii  is  known,  that  Mr.  Barton  received  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Chaml>erlain.  in  which  he  was  identified  as  a  man 
of  distinction,  with  a  purpose  of  his  own. 


It  is  currently  reported  in  .Sydney  that  the 
The  End  of  (ioverninent  of  New  South  Wales  is  nego- 
the  Tether,  tiating  with  the  larger  Hanks  for  8ul)>«tan- 
tial  monetary  ;i<lvanccs  to  enable  it  to  meet 
the  heavy  demands  being  made  upon  it;  and  the  report  is  to 
tho  further  effect  that  it  will  be  made  a  condition  of  the 
transaction  that  the  Government  shall  put  an  immediate  stop 
to  the  pernicious  and  alarming  extension  of  tho  "  minimum 
wage  '  and  "  day  labour  '  systems,  which  arc  paralysing  tho 
labour  market  of  that  State.  It  has  evidently  become  clear 
to  tho  Banking  institutioiiB,  which  have  the  means  of  feeling 
the  pulse  of  the  community  better  than  anybody  else,  that 
tho  first  of  thcw  practices  is  attracting  to  the  Government 
eiiiploy,  and  withdrawing  from  the  more  legitimate  occupa- 
tions of  the  e'ommunity  an  abnormal  proportion  of  the 
arti.san  and  labouring  class,  as  w.ll  as  raising  artificially  the 
price  of  labour  in  all  other  industries  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  stability  of  the  community  is  seriously  menaced.  Tho 
.■second  of  these  practices — notwithstanding  all  the  inspired 
departmental  drnials — involves,  as  worked  under  pre8.sure  of 
political  influence,  at  least  fifty  per  cent,  higher  cost  to  the 
taxpayer  on  all  works  so  carried  out,  and  in  some  cases  doubles 
tho  cost.  The  two  methods  combined  are  gradually  becoming 
a  scourga  upon  the  eommunity:  and  it  is  almost  providential 
that  the  urgent  financial  circumstances  of  New  Sonth  Wales, 
anel,  possibly,  the  discovery  of  the  Government  that  a  loan 
will  not  bo  succ:83ful  on  the  London  market,  have  been 
tlic  means  of  placing  tins  socialist  ring  of  spendthrift 
politicians  under  the  heel  of  iiLstitutions  which  have  some 
knowledge  of  economic  conditions,  some  regard  for  the  t.iix- 
payers  of  tho  country,   and  a  dear   recognition  of  the  danger 

of  tho  situation. 

#         »         • 

The  following  is  from  the  "British  Australasian": — "Mr. 
B.  R.  Wise  is  one  of  the  most  cultured  men  in  Australian 
politics.  .  .  .  His  Free  Trade  principles,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, sit  lightly  on  him.  .  .  .  Free  Trade  with  him  is 
a  pious  opinion  rather  than  a  practical  or  practicable  policy. 


Home  Truths. 

tenders    should    bo 


-  The  following  candid  and  just  para- 
.  graph  appears  under  ■'Our  City  Man's 
Notes  "  in  the  "  British  .Australasian  " 
of  February  20th  :—"  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  are  quite  right  in  regarding  the 
moral  obligation  to  give  the  colonics  the 
preference  in  the  Nctv  South  African 
meat  contract  as  pure  moonshine.  What 
they  really  want,  I  suppose,  is  that 
:allEd    for    the    supply    of    Australian    and 


New  Zealand  meat,  excluding  all  others.  .■Viid  yet  with  what  face 
can  they  demand  this,  when  they  are  granting  England  no  pre- 
ference in  their  markets,  and  giving  out  contracts  impartially 
to  all  the  world  without  any  recognition  of  Imperial  obliga- 
tions or  any  regard  but  to  the  god  of  cheapness."  This  sort 
of  criticism  may  be  unpleasant  reading  for  the  "  Young 
Australian.  '  but  it  is  nevertheless  true— and  wholesome. 
•         *         * 

It  is  interesting,  but  pathetic,  to  watch  the 
After   the      slow  but   gradual    recognition    of    the    inevi- 
Event.         table  and  far-reaching  consequences  of  that 
short-sight  d  measure  by  which  thousands  of 
"  black  '   but   willing   hands     have   been   discarded    in   the   de- 
velopment of  .\u8tralian  industries,  in  deference  to  a  thorough- 
ly  and  sjifishly  Conservative  prejudice.     The   "Sydney   Morn- 
ing  Herald"   now   writes: — "Only   by   giving   the   planters   of 
Queensland  the  right  to  work  their  land  freely,  by  the  labour 
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suited  to  its  I'diiditions,  d<ies  it  socm  possible  for  Australia  in 
take  a  share  in  the  supply  of  the  great  civilised  world  with 
oua  of  its  most  important  commodities."  When  Mr.  Barton 
talked  sympathetically  of  "pattering  fest/'  his  iraagiuation 
was  busy  in  Victoria,  but  he  forgot  those  of  a  darker  hue  in 
Queensland. 


Mr.   Richard  Teece,   the  well-known   head   of 

Commercial  the  Australian  Mutual   Provident  Society  of 

Educsition.     Australia,    who    is   also    a     member    of     the 

Senate  of  the  Sydney  University,  recently 
responded  to  the  toast  in  honour  of  that  institution  at  an 
annual  reunion  of  its  graduates  and  undergraduates.  He 
advocated  a  Chair  of  Finance  and  Commerce.  Other  nations, 
he  observed,  in  Europe,  America  and  even  Japan,  had  ob- 
served the  great  progress  of  England,  and  were  employing 
the  means  which  had  led  to  it.  He  reminded  his  hearers  that 
tho  first  lecture  on  Finance  and  Commerce  in  the  University 
of  Adelaide  was  delivered  a  few  weeks  ago  to  sixty  students. 
Mr.  Teece's  proposal,  if  carried  out,  would  lift  the  higher 
walks  of  commerce  into  the  sphere  of  professions,  and  no 
doubt  elevate  it  as  an  occupation. 


"The  Scotsman,"  in  a  leading  article  of  a 
Australian  few  weeks  ago  spoke  of  Mr.  John  Mathieson, 
Experience,  late  Commissioner  of  Railways  of  Victoria.' 
and  speculated  on  the  prospects  of  the  Midland 
Railway  Co.  under  that  gentleman's  management,  expecting 
considerable  results,  and  referring  to  his  "  brilliant  record." 
It  referred  to  the  fact  that  notwithstanding  his  able  work,  he 
was  "  vililied  and  slandered  '  both  inside  and  outside  the  De- 
partment. It  expressed  the  opinion  that  "•  at  the  end  of 
five  years  he  had  brought  them  into  a  condition  of  prosperity 
which  has  but  to  be  maintained  in  order  to  bring  before  long 
the  railways  of  Victoria  into  as  sound  a  financial  position  as 
those  of  New  South  Wales,  where  the  lat«  Mr.  Eddy  enjoyed 
the  distinction  of  making  the  railways  one  of  the  best  assets 
of  the  colony.  Mr.  Mathieson's  splendid  success  in  Victoria 
(it  adds)  may  well  be  regarded  as  a  happy  augury  for  the 
futur?  of  the  great  English  railway  now  entriisted  to  his  con- 
trol. Like  his  predecessor  in  the  management  of  the  Midland 
Railway,  Mr.  Mathieson  has  risen  from  the  lowest  rung  of 
the  railway  ladder — from  a  minor  post  at  a  village  station  on 
the  Glasgow  and  Soutli-Westem  Railway — to  one  of  the 
highest  positions  in  the  railway  world."  The  qnestion  is,  "Do 
wo  appreciate  good  men  until  we  have  lost  them?  '  Mr.  Eddy 
■was  "  vilified  and  slandered,"  and  his  friends  know  that, 
bMng  a  highly  sensitive  man,  that  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
his   death. 


LLfli 


Sir  J.   A.   Cockbiim,   late   Agent-General 
for    South    Australia,    recently    read     a 
paprr— on    "  The    Sphere    of    State    Ac- 
tivity in   Australia  "—before   tlie   Society 
of  Arts,  London.     Sir  Charles  Dilke  was 
in  the  chair.    The  paper  was  a  thorough- 
ly one-sided  production,   couched  in  that 
A  Socialist        ^'"^^    °^    confident    phraseology    that    is 
Agent  General,   "^'"'''■ally  affected  by  people  who  are  un- 
accustomed   to    be    contradicted.      Sir    J. 
A.  Cockbuni  has  been  too  long  out  of  Parliament.     What  was 
said  wai  not  of  South  Australia   nurely,   but  of  Australia,   so 
that   Sir   John   has  already   begun   to  regard   things   from   the 
federal  standpoint.     We  (or  rather  the  people  of  England)  are 
told  that  the  purchase  money  of  our  railways  would  wipe  out 
all   Australian   indebtedness.     That   is   not   true,   for   those   of 
New  South  Wales,  which,  next  to  those  of  Western  Australia 
and  Tasmania  are  the  best  value  of  all,  would  not  fetch  within 
twenty  millions   of  the  total   indebtedness  of  that  State, 

Sir  J.  A.  Cockbum  hag  always  been  regarded  as  a  State 
Socialist ;  and  his  London  life  as  Agent-General,  with  all  its 
individualistic  influences,  does  not  seem  to  have  changed  his 
opinions  in  that  respect— which  is  perhaps  a  tribute  to  the 
strength  of  his  convictions — ^but  there  is  an  air  of  intellectual 
arrogance  about  the  expression  of  his  Socialist  views  which 
may  have  led  his  hearers  to  regard  those  views  as  typical 
of  the  opinions  of  the  colonies — which  they  are  no.t.  '■  State 
Banks  had  been  established,"  he  says.  But  where?  Not  in 
any  colony  biit  his  own,  and  we  imagine  by  his  own  legislative 
hand.  "Experience  had  firmly  established  the  public  advantage 
ot  State-owned  railways;  Australians  would  as  soon  think  of 
selling  their  streets  as  of  allowing  their  main  arteries  of 
commerce  to  pass  into  private  hands."  This  is  not  altogether 
true;  for  there  is  a  large  body  of  people  who  believe  that  the 
railways  would  be  more  profitably  and  more  efficiently  managed 


in  company's  hands;  and  a  still  larger  number  favour  the 
present  retention  only  because  the  jjossession  of  the  railways 
seems  the  best  means  of  opening  up  the  millions  of  acres  that 
still  belong  to  the  States.  "  Old  age  pensions  were  rapidly 
extending."  Where?  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria  had  tried 
them,  and  Victoria  has  already  reduced  the  allowance  by 
twenty  per  cent.,  and  experienced  so  much  misrepresentation 
that  Courts  of  Enquiry  have  had  to  be  instituted  to  check  its 
demoralising  effect  on  the  people !  "  A  bold  and  fairly  suc- 
cessful attempt  to  check  sweating  had  been  made  in  Victoria 
by  the  establishment  of  special  boards,  empowered  to  fix  a 
minimum  wage  in  various  trades."  As  a  fact,  the  Boards 
of  which  Sir  J.  A.  Cockbum  boasts  are  going  to  be  one  of  the 
thorniest  thorns  in  the  industries  of  Victoria;  and  as  we 
know  in  the  colonies  the  Attorney-General  of  the  Common- 
wealth was  appealed  to — not  by  the  manufacturers  of  New 
South  Wales,  but  by  those  of  Victoria  where  this  panacea 
operates — to  discover  some  w^ay  of  dragging  New  South  Wales 
into  the  same  conflict  between  natural  laws  and  artificial  in- 
terferences, so  as  to  put  the  older  State  on  an  industrial  level 
with  the  younger  one.  Again,  according  to  this  "  ex  parte  " 
statement  of  Australian  "  State  Activity,"  "  Common  sense  in 
every  department  of  life  was  the  order  of  the  day.'  We  should 
like  to  put  Sir  J.  A.  Cockbum  to  a  '■  common-sense "  test  by 
asking  him  to  put  what  money  he  may  have  saved — if  his 
socialism  is  not  contradictory  of  saving  of  any  kind — into  one 
of  the  Victorian  industries  in  which  the  wages  are  regulated 
by  a  Board,  or  into  a  State  Bank  which  is  legitimately  worked 
without  making  up  the  losses  out  of  the  taxpayers'  pockets  I 


Mr.    Stead,    in   commenting    on    the    will    of 

Anglo-Saxon  Cecil   Rhodes,   and  his  evident  wish  to  bring 

Unity.  all  the  winners   of   his  world-wide   scattered 

scholarships  to  Oxford,  says :  '  By  this 
means  he  believed  it  would  be  possible  to  make  Oxford  tho 
centre  of  the  spirit  of  race-unity,  where  students  from  every 
l)art  of  the  English-speaking  world  would  meet  on  common 
ground   in   the  moiit   famous   of   the   old   universities." 
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Georee  "'''     ■""'     "-^atl'w-l'eaU.ii     o..l„l,ilii„i 

Collins         «.P^'"»''«t   "I'  our   l>"yl...<ul-Mr.   Uuorye   Col. 

Levey.  '"'^  Lfvey— has  coino  to  the  siirfm-o  again. 

He  is  spok.-n  of  by  English  jonrnals  as  busj-- 

mg  over   tiR.   linlisli   Exliibitiou  at  St.   Potursbursj. 

*  •         « 

The  First  '^''"  '■  ^^""^''  •^>'^t™la,sian."  in  spiking 
Federal        "^'Patlicvtu-ally   of   tlie  CVnimouwoalth   nu-ni- 

SessJon.  '"■'■'''  '"  '"'"'"^  t"  <!"  s'^rvico  tlirou-l.  .,. 
year's  session,  adds:  -  Biit,  after  all  the 
tension  iH  not  so  great  in  their  case  as  in  that  oC  exporter- 
liero  and  importers  in  Australia,  whose  business  arran.renicnls 
havo  been  disorganised  a  year  past  by  the  uneortaiirty  pre- 
vailing .  .  .-  Wo  were  going  to  point  a  moral  for  tlio 
••drifting"  Federal  Cabinet;  but,  then,  everyone  knows  that 
nut  one  member  of  it  has  even  an  elementaiy  knowledge  of 
■■  businc-is  "   or   '•business   luiljits," 

*  *         ^ 

This  coterie  of  eitizi-ns  who  foniicd  tliem- 
The  Anti-War  selves  into  a  league  for  opposing  the  .South 
Leaeue.  African  war  distributed  a  circular  among 
the  Municipal  Councils  of  New  South  Wales", 
with  the  following  sobering  result.  About  twelve  "  burnt  the 
document  "  by  a  resolution  of  the  Council;  about  eight  or  ten 
••consigned  it  to  the  waste-paper  ba.skef— by  i^esolution ; 
several  "ordered  it  to  be  returned";  half-a-dozen  "refused 
to  receive  it";  and  one  resolved  that  the  senders  be  informed 
that  •'  the  Council  had  no  desire  to  instruct  the  British  Govern- 
ment as  to  the  manner  iu  which  they  should  conduct  the  war." 

*  *         it 

Mr.  Arthur  Ciriffiths,  Labour  member  iu  the 
A  False  N.S.W.  Legislative  Assembly,  is  an  Anti- 
Parallel.  War  League  advocate,  and  he  says  he  sees 
no  difl'ercnce  between  the  act  of  criticism 
of  a  war  policy,  and  that  of  a  fiscal  or  domestic  policy.  ••There 
is  nothing  specially  sacred  about  a  war  policy,"  iu  his  view. 
This  only  proves  that  the  pro-Boer  type  of  mind  is  "  stodgy." 
To  criticise  a  fiscal  or  a  domestic  policy  am  do  no  harm  be- 
yond delaying  it,  where  the  critics  are  in  a  minority;  but  to 
criticise  the  wisdom  or  the  righteousness  of  a  war  policy,  and 
to  agitate  for  its  cessation  before  victory  is  complete,  is  to 
encoura.ge  the  losing  side  to  fight  one's  own  people,  to  dis- 
courage one's  own  side,  and  to  prolong  the  war  by  making 
one's  country's  enemies  hopeful  of  a  cessation.  This  means 
iu  the  South  African  war  a  weekly  expenditure  of  i2UO,lXlO. 
Mr.   Griffiths  could  be  named  in  three  letters. 


The  Steam 


When    Mr.    Barton   was   last   in   Sydney,    he 


was  induced  to  make  a  presentation,  in  the 
Hammer      ^    ,         ™  tt  n       «  i   ■   • 

rt  ♦  h     M     «•    ^y""'^y    Town    Hall,    of    a    purse,    containing 

±'62  lis.,  to  a  Sydney  citizen;  and  he — the 
Priino  Minister  of  Australia — *itilised  the  occasion  for 
delivering  an  eloquent  but  angry  speech  on  the  misrepresen- 
tations of  the  New  South  Wales  press  iu  regard  to  himself. 
The  citizen,  who  was  thus  used  as  a  peg  on  which  to  hang 
this  somewhat  txirgid  political  deliverance,  appe'ars  to  be 
known  most  widely  as  a  nimble  worker  in  municipal  elections; 
and  he  happened  to  be  also  a  member  of  the  committee  of  the 
Protectionist  Association,  and  of  the  Barton  Banquet.  In 
addition  to  these  important  attributes  he  occupies  the  distin- 
guished position  of  messenger  iu  one  of  the  branches  of  a 
bank ;  but,  nevertheless,  he  can  boast  of  having  been  pre- 
sented with  a  purse  of  sovereigns  by  the  Prime  Minister  of 
Australia.  Mr.  Barton  has  thus  shown  his  capacity  for  re- 
inemljering  the  great  things  as  well  as  the  small  things,  in 
life;    but! 

*         «         « 

According    to    the    London    correspondent    of 

Archbishop    the     "Daily     Telegraph"     (Sydney).      "The 

Moran.  Times, •'  in  announcing  that  Cardinal   Morau 

is  about  to  spend  three  mouths  in  Ireland, 
adds  that  he  will  afterwards  be  called  to  Eome  permanently; 
and  that  Archbishop  Kelly  will  remain  in  charge  of  the 
Archbishop's  Australian  See.  Notwitlistanding  this  appar- 
ently authoritative  announcement,  the  Cardinal  has  definitely 
asserted  that  he  will  return  to  his  diocese^if  hi.'s  health  per- 
mits. The  appended  condition  saves  the  situation;  for,  if 
tho  iiitcntion.s  of  the  authorities  at  Rome  are  properly  inter- 
preted  by    "The  Times,"  that   C(mdition   will   do  doubt   come 


iiit.i  operation.  In  the  ojimion  of  moul  lliiiiking  .\iislra- 
lian«,  who  liave  no.vciy  dulinile  cliurcli  leanings,  and  are 
tliereloru  impartial,  Cardinal  Moran  tailed  in  cliurch  HtiUeti- 
niunship,  and  not  only  alieiinlod  many  good,  peuce-loviiip 
Catholics,  but  stirred  into  aggrcHiiive  activity  u  whole  liOHt  of 
anli-Uoniiin  organiKalionH.  which,  under  the  more  conciliatory 
niaiiagcmeiit  of  Cardinal  Vauglian,  had  couio  to  regard  their 
ancient  hostility  an  no  longer  uecCHnary. 
»         «         • 

The  Uuliliii  "  I'rceman'-.  .loiirual.'  in  i  vi- 
Australia's  dcntly  not  kindly  disposed  to  Australia 
Irish  Critics,  when  it  shows  a  patriotic  side,  an  the  follow- 
ing paragraph  will  show: — ".More  light  is 
be^ing  thrown  on  the  patriotisiii  of  the  Australasian  States  in 
connection  with  tho  war.  Australia  and  New  Zealand  appear 
to  bo  rather  annoyed  that  tliiy  had  not  a  monopoly  of  the 
frozen  meat  trade  to  Cape  'J'own  and  llurban,  although  their 
meat  companies  hold  out  for  '  war  priies.'  They  take  lower 
prices  actually  for  shipments  to  be  landed  in  London  than  iu 
Capo  Town — twice  the  distance,  say,  from  lirisbano.  .  .  . 
Tho  Australians,  basing  their  claim  upon  their  military  ser- 
vices, expect  a  monojjoly  in  the  War  Office  contracts  at  ligiires 
above  those  at  which  they  were  willing  to  sell  in  the  open 
market — to  tho  United  States  (iovernment.  for  instance,  for 
tho  troops  at  Manilla.  What  a  fine  thing  is  Colonial  pat- 
riotism! .  .  .  Before  this  African  war  is  over  .\ustralasia  will 
evidently  make  a  rather  nice  profit  out  of  the  taxpayers  of 
tlicso  countries,  what  with  her  meat  contracts  and  her  horses, 
and  her  heroes  at  five  shillings  a  day." 
«         •         • 

The  late  Cardinal  Manning  wrote  a  charming 
"Pastimes"  '''^'''  volume  of  essays.  cntitU>d  "Pastime 
Papers,  "  which  were  couched  after  the  man- 
ner of  Bacon's  essays,  and  published  post- 
humously. One  of  the  essays  was  devoted  t<r  the  subje'ct  of 
'•  Pastimes."  and  contained  some  delightful  irony  on  that  type 
of  men  and  women  whose  conception  of  life  is  so  irresponsibU 
and  purposeless  that  it  hecomi>s  necessary  to  discover  some 
artificial  means  of  filling  up  the  ••  vacancies,"  in  which  there 
is  ••  nothing  to  do.  "  I'nderneath  the  delicate  persiflage  of  tho 
singularly  acut<5  Cardinal,  one  could  read  a  volume  of  lofty 
contempt  for  the  type.  But  in  those  days  thert»  was  no  "Ping 
Pong";  or  possibly  the  Cardinal  would  have  excepted  it  from 
tho  category  of  purposeless  pursuits.  One  of  the  Sydney 
dailies  recently  devoted  a  four  inch  paragraph  to  this  elevat- 
ing game,  and  from  it  we  learn  that  iu  addition  to  a  largo 
number  of  young  women — who  no  doubt  followed  the  example 
of  the  men — no  less  than  41  men — 11  grown-up  men,  who  are 
at  largo  in  one  suburb ! — soberly,  and  seriously,  and  deliber- 
ately entered  their  names  for  a  Ping  Pong  Competition  !  Bal- 
maiii  should  indeed  become  famous  for  the  lofty  intellectual 
standard  of  its  inhabitants  to  which  this  fact  points.  Cemld 
not  some  mothers'  meeting  send  these  forty-one  men  some 
plain  s;wing  or  simple  wool-work  kettle-holders,  suitable  for 
bazaar  purposes,  to  occupy  them   more  profitably. 


Cur  Critics. 


The  following  is  from  a  Kalgoorlie  miner, 
who  writes  from  the  Miners'  Institute. 
United  Australia "  has  had  some  unplea- 
sant things  said  about  it.  We  can  scarcely 
suppress  tho  other  side:  — 

'•  Will  you  kindly  alle>w  me  as  an  humble  eitizen  of  Wi'stern 
.Vustralia  to  express  my  unbounded  gratitude  to  you  for  the 
intellectual  treat  you  afford  the  people  of  this  fair  continent 
by  the  publication  of  '  United  Australia.' 

"  Who  knows  but  that  you  may  be  the  means  of  opening 
the  door  for  the  advent  of  the  strong,  true  man — a  man  after 
Carlyle's  own  heart — of  whom  wc  are  so  sadly  in  need. 

"  The  air  is  charged  with  the  "  working-man.'  but  the  fault 
lies  not  so  much  with  him  as  with  the  cant  anel  eiishoncsty  of 
men  in  high  places,  hacked  up  by  the  scurrilous  papers  that 
abound. 

"  Give  the  average  man  his  ■  Bulletin  '  or  Sunday  paper,  and 
he  is  happy.  Its  vulgarity  docs  not  appeal  to  him  :  he  is  con- 
tent with  its  slang,  and  revels  in  its  coarse  personalities. 

•■  How  can  '  United  Australia'  be  made  to  reach  him!-  That 
is  a  quastion  I  cannot  answer,  unless  I  say  I  wonlel  substitute 
it  for  the  sermons  of  bygone  ages  that  are  preached  from  the 
various  pulpits  throughout  the  land  every  Sunday.  Ton 
drastil^  you  think?      Well,  I  suppoM  it  would  be. 
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■■  X  tan  assure  jou  it  ilieircKi  my  lii-art.  to  read  '  .Spurious 
Democracy':  how  tliaiiklnl  we  sliould-  feel  that  there  is  at 
least  some  honest  journalists  in  .\nstralia.  men  that  tliink 
and  dare  to  speak  the  truth.' 

"'.Cosmopolitan'  in  his  new  colour'  is  simply  grand. 
What   eomnion   sense  ho  puts   forth  !      How   true   to  nature  ! 

"  '  United  Australia  '  is  young  in  viars,  but  patriarelial  in 
knowledge.  That  it  may  prosper  as  it  proceeds  along  its 
elioscn  path  to  a  grand  old  age,  is  the  earnest  wish  of  the 
writer." 


Tho  ■'  Courier  Australien,"  published  in  Syd- 
French         ncy,    in    which    there    appears    from    time    to 
Opinion.       time    some    excellently    reasoned    articles    on 
questions    of    Australian-French    interest,    re- 
cently dealt  with  the  question  of  the  colonisation  of  the  New 
Hcbrid.s.     The  following  passage  occurs  in  the  course  of  one 
of  its  articles:  — 

"  The  Australian  journals,  in  their  renewed  desire  to  show 
the  superiority  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  in  the  work  of  colo- 
nisation, have  again  been  unjust  in  their  appreciation  of 
French  colonisation  generally,  and  in  that  of  the  New  Heb- 
rides particularly.  The  English  colonists  established  in  the 
New  Hebrides  have  had  the  great  advantage  of  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  a  vast  continent  belonging  to  England.  The 
French  colonists,  on  the  other  hand,  have  had  near  them  only 
a  small  colony,  with  a  future  before  it  certainly,  but  still  only 
in  its  beginning,  and  which  could  give  them  only  feeble 
assistance,  if,  indeed,  it  could  do  anything  more  than  ex- 
press its  good  wishes  for  their  success.  And,  further,  long 
before  certain  of  the  Australian  States  took  that  step,  that 
colony  was  compelled,  by  the  necessity  of  the  Customs,  to 
close  its  ports  against  the  products  forwarded  by  its  com- 
patriots in  the  New  Hebrides.  Nevertheless,  French  coloni- 
sation has  developed  more  quickly  than  that  of  the  English, 
and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  English  themselves  are  com- 
pelled to  admit  that  our  compatriots  located  in  the  New  Heb- 
rides are,  compared  with  their  rivals,  in  the  proportion  of 
three  to  one.  It  is  not  there,  it  appears  to  us,  particularly 
in  the  case  under  notice,  that  there  is  any  proof  of  our  in- 
capacity for  colonisation." 

No  Australian  can  complain  of  either  the  tone  or  the  rea- 
soning of  this  expression  of  opinion.  And  that  which  follows 
is  nuire  than  fair— it  is  generous.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
"young  Australia,"  who  is  very  ready  to  "spread"  himself 
when  he  comes  to  deal  with  what  he  swaggeringly  calls  "  for- 
eigners," will  display   the  same  "balance"  in   his   attitude:  — 

"  Australia  is  about  to  make  an  attempt  in  the  New  Heb- 
rides, in  some  sort  official,  at  colonisation.  We  wish  sin- 
cerely that  the  attempt  may  prove  successful.  The  French 
and  English  colonists  in  that  archipelago  have  always  lived 
side  by  side  on  the  best  terms.  Whatever  difficulties  may 
hiwa  arisen  do  not  come  from  them.  We  are  sure  that'  it 
will  be  the  same  in  the  future.  But  if,  as  is  possible,  the 
cflort  proves  unsuccessful,  we  should  be  the  first  to  attribute 
ili  loyally  to  the  difficulties  of  the  task,  and  we  should  never 
think  of  accusing  of  want  of  capacity  for  colonisation  those 
who  have  accepted  the  ri.sks  of  a  difficult  and  dangerous  en- 
terprise. Is  it  too  much  to  ask  that,  in  case  of  failure,  we 
should  be  treated  with  the  same  good  faith  and  the  same 
impartiality 'r" 

»         »         » 

The  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.  of  New  York  has  issued 
a  facsimile  of  a  cheque  for  a  million  dollars— of  course,  as  an 
advertisement— which  was  paid  t<i  the  executors  of  a  man  wh.. 
had  insured  his  life  for  that  amount  in  the  company.  It  is 
said— though  that  does  not  appear  on  the  facsimile  cheque- 
that  only  one  year's  premium  had  Ijeeu  paid  at  the  time  of 
death  (December,  1901),  in  which  case  it  was  a  very  one-sided 
bargain. 

The  French  papers  at  Noumea  have  Ijeen  discussing  the 
question  of  the  Commonwealth  and  the  New  Hebrides  most 
warmly.  They  refer  to  a  late  discussion  in  the  French  Cham- 
ber of  D,])uties.  in  which  the  French  Government  was  urged 
to  give  up  sending  convicts  to  New  Caledonia,  in  the  hope 
that  Australia  would  forego  its  claim  to  the  New  Hebrides. 
Tlie  Noumea  papers  do  not  think  this  a  likely  contingency; 
and  it  is  therefore   clear  that  thev   are  better  "informed. 


The  late  Lord  Dufl'erin's  letter  to  a  French  friend,  written 
just  after  the  financial  collapse,  which  undoubtedly  contri- 
buted to  his  widely-regretted  death,  said,  among  other  things: 
—  ■  I  have  indeed  been  wading  in  very  deep  waters ;  and  it 
has  required  all  my  fortitude  to  go  through  the  ordeal.  The 
catastrophe  was  brought  about  by  the  folly  of  our  (London 
and  Globe)  managing  director,  who  embarked  on  a  gigantic 
gamble  on  the  Stock  Exchange,  where  he  stood  to  win  a  mil- 
lion of  money  for  the  company."  Again:  "I  am  nearly  ruined, 
and,  of  course,  many  other  persons  are  involved  in  the  same 
calamity."  He  was  an  honourable  English  gentleman — one 
of  the  most  '  complete  "  individualities  of  his  generation. 
k         #         * 

Mr.  Geo,  D.  Meudell  recently  pointed  out  in  a  letter  to  the 
English  press,  under  the  title  of  "  Perils  of  Australian  Over- 
Borrowing,"  that  "  in  19(11  Australasian  governments  and 
largo  public  bodies  (including  New  Zealand)  floated  locally, 
and  in  London,  .£'18,600,tKlO.  some  of  it  to  pay  old  debts,  and 
inosti  of  it  to  repair  old  buildings  and  works,  and  pay  interest 

on  the  public  debt." 

*  #         * 

Mr.  Henniker  Heaton's  spirited  letter  to  the  "Daily  Mail," 
concerning  Mr.  Barton's  charge  of  interference  in  regard  to 
the  later  contingents  to  South  Africa,  contained  some  well- 
deserved  home  thrusts.  It  strongly  condemned  the  policy 
which  delayed  action  till  the  Imperial  Government  should 
say  that  it  "  needed  "  help ;  and  it  set  out  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  English  people  the  declared  intentions  of  the 
several  States,  to  show  that  the  Federal  Government  was  so 
far  behind  public  opinion  that  the  States  were  on  the  eve 
of  acting  independently  of  the  Commonwealth. 
»         »         * 

Tlie  "  British  Australasiai:  "  of  March  G  contained  a  some- 
what amateurish  leading  article  on  "  Australian  Character," 
evidently  written  "  at  a  distance."  It  emphasised  the  loss 
of  reverence  among  young  people  for  their  "  elders  and  supe- 
riors." But  this  applies  to  all  young  Anglo-Saxon  commu- 
nities, as  well  as  to  the  I'nittMi  States.  Even  in  Great 
Britain,  the  confidence  of  the  young  and  experienced  is  more 
noticeable  than  in  former  years.  Everywhere  nowadays  sons 
know  more  than  their  fathers,  and  especially  do  daughters 
undertake  to  instruct  their  mothers. 

*  *         * 

Lord  Laniington  delivered  his  first  political  address,  since 
returning  to  England  from  Queensland,  at  St.  Panoras  (Lon- 
don), his  old  House  of  Commons  constituency.  He  hit  a 
truth  in  saying  that  one  of  the  results  of  the  South  African 
war  was  to  teach  Australia  and  Canada  "  some  of  the  respon- 
sibilities of  Empire." 

*  »         » 

According  to  the  "British  Australasian,"  which  is  generally 
well-informed  on  such  matters,  the  Colonial  guests  of  Great 
Britain  will  be  housed  at  the  Hotel  Cecil.  About  three  weeks 
of  public  and  private  rejoicings  and  celebrations  are  arranged 
to  follow  the  Coronation  ceremony,  which  will  terminate  (in 
an  official  sense)  the  invitation. 

»         *         ♦ 

The  Bengal  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  indignantly  protested 
against  the  Commonwealth  legislative  interference  with  the 
question  of  Indian  crews  of  mail  steamers.  It  is  a  policy 
"  utterly  unworthy  of  any  British  Legislature."  It  will  "  in- 
juriously affect}  70,000  deserving  and  law-abiding  of  His 
Majesty's  subjects." 

*  *         * 

Mr.  Grattau  Gray,  formerly  chief  of  the  Parliamentary 
reporting  staff  of  New  Zealand,  who,  a  year  or  so  ago  pub- 
lished a  somewhat  bitter  book  on  .-Vustralia,  has  just  ex- 
pressed the  very  unripe  opinion  that  the  Anglo-Japanese 
treaty  meant  the  severance,  at  perhaps  no  distant  date,  of  the 
Australian  colonies  from  the  mother  country."  We  should 
adviso  Mr.  Grattan  Gray  to  come  out  and  freshen  up  his  know- 
ledge of  Australia  and  her  people. 

*  *         » 

Mr.  Chamberlain's  speech  at  the  Guildhall  dwells  overmuch 
and  in  too  "fawning"  (vide  Kipling)  terms  on  Australia's 
right  to  a  voice  in  any  settlement  of  the  South  African  war. 
Tlio  people  who  really  paid  for  the  war,  and  have  to  pay  for 
its  continuance,   are  surely  the   first   consideration. 
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Articles  of  Hustraliaii  Conccrih 


Compulsory  Arbitration 


We  alr.^acly  hear  proposals  tliat  the  IVdcral  rarliameiit 
should  take  up  this  <iuc-stiou  at  an  early  date,  and  appiv 
the  prineiplc  of  compulsion  to  the  employers  and  employees  (jf 
the  whole  Commonwealth ;  although  the  experiment  wliiih 
haj  just  been  legislated  for  in  New  South  Wales  has  not 
ytti  been  even  attempted,  nnuh  less  proved  to  be  successful. 
To  plunge  into  such  a  scheme  for  all  Australia  at  such  a 
timo  would  1)-'  the  act  of  mere  childreu  ;  and  it  is  to  hf  hoped 
that  the  epidemic  of  the  prsseut  day  for  "  rushing"  at  legisla- 
tive novcltien  will  not  extend  itself  into  such  important  do- 
mains as  the  national  commerce  and  industry,  upon  tin- 
success  of  which  so  large  a  proporti<in  of  the  .Australian 
people    d-pend. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  shortly  before  the  New  South 
Wales  Act  was  finally  dealt  with  in  Parliament,  Judge  Back- 
house was  commissioned  to  visit  New  Zealand  and  inquire 
into  the  working  of  the  Act  there;  and  it  is  generally  sup- 
loosed  that  the  nature  of  his  Report  exercised  a  considerable 
infincnce  in  its  final  passage.  That  Report  has  been  subjected 
to  th;'  eritiesm  of  Mr.  .T.  Macgregor  of  New  Zealand, 
who  is  entitled  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  thorough 
and  competent  students  of  the  working  of  this  important 
cc  noniio  experiment.  Mr.  Macgregor  can  claim  to  be  free 
from  any  real  bias  against  the  scheme,  for  he  has  admitted 
more  than  once  in  his  writings  that  he  was  in  the  tirst  place 
an  advocate  for  its  adoption.  He  has  recently  written  on 
the  subject  of  Judge  Baokhouse's  Report,  to  w^hich  we  have 
referred,  and  in  doing  so  he  throws  many  interesting  side- 
lights upon  the  whole  experiments.  Mr.  Macgregor  says,  "  It 
iii  perfectly  clear  from  the  expression  used  by  the  Premifr  of 
New  South  Wales,  as  the  time  of  the  introduction  of  the  mea- 
sure, that  he  (Sir  Wm.  Lyne)  must  have  been  ciuit*"  ignorant 
of  the  real  nature  and  outcome  of  our  (New  Zealand)  Act." 
Mr.  Macgregor  considers  it  was  not  the  admiration  for  the 
New  Z  aland  measure  and  its  results  which  led  to  its  adop- 
tion by  New  South  Wales,  but  rather  the  knowledge  that  it 
had  been  the  means  of  securing  the  support  of  the  Labour 
Party  there,  and  the  hope  that  it  would  have  a  similar  cflTect 
in  New  Sjuth  Wales.  He  was  particularly  severe  on  Mr.  B. 
R.  Wise:  '■Here  (he  says)  we  see  a  pronounced  individualist, 
and  author  of  an  able  book  against  Protection,  advocating 
a  measure  which  involves  infinitely  more  of  State  interference 
and   regulation   of   industry   than   does  mere   Protection." 

Mr.  Macgregor  contends  that  the  New  Zealand  Act  was 
introduced  for  the  prevention  of  strikes,  whereas  the  Act  has 
become  "a  pert ■  ct  Frankenstein  monster,"  which  fails  in  its 
purpose. 


Mr.  Macgregor  considers  il  Htrange  that  a  Judge  Kh<iiiUl 
have  been  sent  Ironi  New  South  Wales  tii  New  Zralaiid  t<i 
inquire  into  the  working  iil  this  Act,  rather  than  an  experi- 
enced business  man."  It  provis,  in  his  opinion,  that  thoNo 
who  sent  him  must  have  considered  that  what  he  had  to 
report  upon  was  in  reality  "  a  system  for  the  settlement  of  real 
disputes,"  and  "  not  one  for  the  regulation  of  industry."  which 
lun  been  the  result  of  its  operation.  Mr.  Macgregor  pointt: 
out  that  the  whole  of  Judge  Backhouse's  l{epi>rt  is  directed 
to  ■•  the  principle  of  the  Act,"  and  that  he  in  all  cases  ascer- 
tained the  views  of  employers  concerning  "  the  principle  of 
the  Act,"  whereas  it  is  not  the  intended  principle  which 
is  at  fault,  but  the  perfected  purpose  to  which  it  has  been 
applied,  which  should  have  been  reported  on.  The  effect  of  the 
Act  has  been  (according  to  Mr.  Macgregor)  the  same  as  that 
of  tha  Wages  Boards  of  Victoria;  though,  as  he  contends,  the 
object  of  the  New  Zealand  Act  was  to  prevent  strikes,  and  not 
to  fix  rat. 8  of  wage,  lie  points,  too,  to  the  faot  that  a 
Supreme  Court  Judge  was  appointed  to  preside  over  the 
Arbitration  Court,  as  proving  that  the  object  was  the  settle- 
ment of  disputes;  whereas  if  the  object  had  been  the  fixing 
of  wages  and  the  regulation  of  industry,  an  entirely  difl'erent 
type  of  man  w(nild  have  been  chosen.  Judge  Haekhous  should 
(Mr.  Macgregor  contends)  have  seen  the  absurdity  of  "  com- 
mitting to  a   court  of  any  kind  the   regulation   of  industries." 

In  answer  to  Judge  Backhouses  statiment  that  the  Act 
has  prevented  disputes.  Mr.  Macgregor  points  f)nt  that  there 
have  been  Kli)  disputes  lirought  lieforc  the  Boards,  and  that 
only   one-third   of   th.m    were  settled    by   conciliation. 

"  If  the  New  South  Wales  Government  had  (says  Mr.  Mae- 
creoroi)  appointed  as  its  commissioners  a  business  man  of 
som?  perspicacity,  who  could  see  the  true  inwardness  of  our 
system  for  himself,  instead  of  a  judge  who  merely  sum- 
marised what  he  was  told,  wo  should  probably  have  received 
fonio  fresh  light  upon  the  subject."  .\mong  the  com-lnsions 
at  which  he  considers  such  a  Commissioner  would  have  ar- 
rived  are   the    following:  — 

"That  th.'  system  in  operation  is  totally  difrcrent  from  that 
intended   by  Parliament." 

"  That  such  a  tribunal  will  inevitably  be  perverted  int.:  a 
means  of  regulating  all  industries,  if  the  workers  are  ac- 
corded the  right  of  invoking  the  intervention  of  the  Court 
in   any   dispute." 

"  Th»t  the  experiment  has  shown  that  tlw'  arbitrary  regu- 
lation  of   industry    largely    increa.ses   the   cost   of    living." 


The  Socialist   Epidemic. 


It  is  a  commonplace  that  the  progress  of  the  world  is  not 
in  a  straight  line,  but  rather  in  the  form  of  a  series  of  cycles,  such 
as  are  described  by  a  sea-bird  of  rapid  flight  that,  nevertheless, 
desires  to  accompany  a  moving  vessel.  The  slow-gonig  vessel 
represents  the  nuiss  of  the  people,  and  the  sea-bird  represents  that 
body  of  restless,  impracticable  spirits  that  want  to  reach  the 
millennium  in  "  one  swoop,"  and  yet  are  detcnninoa  to  remain 
with  the  slow-going  mass,  rather  than  go  oti  nn  1  find  the  promised 
land  for  themselves. 

The  whole  world  is  just  now  entering  upon  a  career  of  experi- 
mental legislation  and  ailministration  at  the  instance  of  a  body  of 
pjlitieallvill-edocUcdcMipiiicists,  who  ignore  history  and  liuman 
iiatuic.  aii.l  fondh   iina.nioe   that    1  lic.y  have  disc.vcn-l   a  slunt   cut 


to  universal  happiness.  The  commonest  lessons  of  historical 
experience  are  lost  upon  these  "  mighty  clever  "  gniiles.  They  are  in 
that  stage  of  political  knowledge  w  liich  corresponds  with  the  period 
of  life  which  calls  itself  "youth,"  in  which  boyhood  is  treated  as  a 
thing  of  the  "  long  p.ist,"  and  the  mind  is  filled  with  contempt  for 
the  "old"  and  "mid<lle  aged  "  who  have  gone  before.  We  all 
know  it,  and  are  more  sorry  than  angry  ;  but,  in  the  meanwhile, 
the  masses  are  sufTcring,  and  will  still  more  suffer,  the  consequences 
of  lhe.se  self-conslituled  pilots. 

As  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  has  shown,  there  is  no  sort  of  human 
error  which  is  more  cfi'cctually  injurious  than  those  of  the  legis- 
lature ;  for,  as  a  rule,  it  takes  yeare  to  rectify  the  mischief  which 
the}'    produce,    and    in    the    nicanlinic    human    elfort    has     been 
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neutralised  ami  discouraged.  Me.,  of  "  dai.Hciotw  little"  know 
ledge  think  mo  i.iore  of  passing  an  Act  of  Pailianu-nt  -  every  claiis.^ 
of  which  takes  away  a  liberty  or  imposes  an  ohligal ion- -than  tlioy 
do  of  proposing  a  toast.  Their  want  of  knowledge  of  history,  or 
of  imagination  and  worldly  wisdom  (whieh  might  serve  as  a  subsli 
tute)  prevents  them  from  realiaing  the  possibly  evil  conse.iiience.s 
of  legislative  momentum,  which  operates  through  a  thousand 
channels  of  human  industry,  and,  like  the  proverbial  lie,  can  never 
afterwards  be  overtaken. 

The  propounder  of  some  hair-brained  scheme  of  the  Paraguay 
pattern  is  as  a  rule  quite  unaware  that  America  is  literally  filleil 
with  tlie  ghosts  of  bygone  experiments  of  the  same  kind,"  whose 
pathetic  history  is  all  that  is  left  of  the  high  hopes  and  the  glorious 
resolves  of  thousands  of  men  and  women— disciples  of  the  best- 
known  socialists  and  communists  of  European  countries— who  sold 
all,  and  went  out  witli  wide-eyed  fervour  to  realise  the  brotherhood 
and  sisterhood  of  men  and  women,  and  convert  some  bright  spot  of 
earth  into  a  veritable  heaven  !  A  study  of  those  experiments,  a 
peru.sal  of  their  sad  history,  and  a  philosophical  consideration  of 
the  underlying  principle  which  led  to  their  downfall,  reveal  the 
same  old  story — tliat  liunian  nature  is  a  bundle  of  appetites  ;  that 
happiness,  which  is  for  the  most  part  freedom  from  pain,  can  only 
be  attained  by  liard  work  ;  that  while  some  are  willing  to  make 
the  effort,  otheis  -and  not  a  few — are  efpially  unwilling  ;  and  that 
the  only  scheme  by  which  the  world  can  progress  is  by  securing 
to  every  man  and  woman  his  or  her  freedom,  so  that  he  may,  if  he 
go  wish,  stand  "four  square"  and  refuse  to  become  a  "leaning 
post"  for  others  wlio  want  to  enjoy  the  fruit  from  the  tree  of 
of  human  industry,  but  refuse  to  do  tlieir  share  of  the  tilling. 

Aristotle  writes  of  all  this  (b  o.  380)  as  if  in  a  leading  article 
of  yesterday.  In  his  "Politics"  he  says:— "If  our  Icgi.'ilators 
would  only  study  the  hiilory  of  our  colonies,  they  would  discover 
that  their  theories  (eomniunism)  had  long  since  been  exploded,  and 
that  wherever  men  live  together  and  hold  property  in  common,  they 
iiiv.-\riably  come  to  blows  over  trifles."     So  lie  wrote  "2000  years  and 


more  ago  ;  and  at  that  time  the  "  colonies"  of  whieh  ho  spoke  wor» 
thingH  of  llie  past,  wliieh  had  evidently  come  and  gone  like  bo  nian\ 
lloweriiig  uiiuualfi,  ami  left  behinil  tlium  nothing  but  the  same  Ha<l 
"  hislory  "  of  human  nature — "repeating  itself"  "^ 

"Minimum    wage"  —  "early   shop-closing"  —  "  old-ago   pen 
aions  " — "  compulRory  arbitration,"  and  a  dozen  other  schemes,  juwi 
OS   futile  as   the   IriHlunan'n   attempt   to  lengthen  his   blanket   by 
cutting  a  pioeo  ofT  the  top  to  sew  on  the  bottom.     The  minimum 
wage   ille^  ilahly  increa.sos  the  price  of  every  coninKKlily  to  which 
it  applies  ;  so  that,  though   a  workman  may  receive  (id.  or  Is.  more 
than  formerly,  ho  is  called  upon  to  pay  a  higher  price  for  his  bread. 
Ills  meat,  his  groceries,  his  ri'iit,  his  vegelnliles,  and  all  that  he  and  hi'- 
family  wear,  in  order  that  his  fellow  workman   may  also  enjoy  the 
lictitlous  money  increase.     The  early  shop  closing  curtails  the  hours 
of  selling,  and  necessitates  the  engagement  of  more  hands  to  do  the 
same  work.     Can  it  ho  doubted  that  I  lie  effect  ia  to  lower  wages  to 
the   extent  to  which   they  are  more  widely  spread  t  .  And  old-.-ige 
pensions,  too— the  money  to  pay  them  does  not  come  out  of  a   fairy 
bank,  but  out  of  the  Treasury,  which  must  be  replenished  out  of  the 
pockets  of  the  people  ;  and  so,  wliile  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the 
,ged  poor  are  relieved  of  their  obligation   to  repay  to  their  paronls 
in  old  age  the  debt  of  gratitude  which  they  incurred  in  their  youth, 
the   general   public  have  to  make  it  all   up  out  of  one  source  or 
another  ;  and  in  the  end  it  amounts  to  taking  it  out  of  one  pocket 
and   putting  it  into  another— though  the  pocket  from  whieh  it  is 
taken  is  not  always  that  of  the  same   person  into  whose  it  goes  : 
"  People  have  something  else  to  do,"  said  Senator  Nield  some  weeks 
ago,  "than  to  think  of  theiroldage— there  are  many  more  important 
duties  in  life!"      Yes,   voting!     A  truly  pretty  doctrine  to  come 
from  a  Senator  !     Compulsory  arbitration,    too,   is  going  to  woik 
wonders,  according  to  that  brilliant  but  feather-headed  copyist  who 
has  introduced  it  into  the  Now  South  Wales  Slate   Legislature.     It 
would  be  well  to  remember  two  or  three  simple  truths  :  Capital- 
much   abused   as   it   may   be— is   the   foundation   of   all   extensive 
industry,   out   of  which   wages   come. 


A  Friend  of  the  British  Empire. 


The   Right   Honorable  the   Marquis   Ito,   Ex-Prime   Minister  of  Japan. 


No  one  who  is  not  absolutely  dull  in  regard  to  the 
daily  history  which  is  taking  place  upon  the  political 
stage  of  the  outer  world  can  have  failed  to  appreciate 
the  irony  of  events  by  which  Great  Britain  has  become 
the  ally  of  Japan.  Within  a  few  short  months  of  the 
Federal  Parliament  of  Australia  placing  upon  the  statute 
book  of  the  Commonwealth  an  Act  which,  in  an  emi- 
nently superior  manner,  groups  the  enlightened  people 
of  Japan  indiscriminately  with  Asiatics,  Africans  and 
Pacific  Islanders,  as  altogether  unfit  to  mmgle  with  the 
purer  racial  strains  of  the  Australian  people,  the  British 
people  have  themselves  entered  into  a  diplomatic  and 
national  partnership  with  that  despised  race,  and  paid 
them  the  profound  and  unique  international  comp.imen 
of  singling  them  out  of  the  world's  Powers  as  a  national 
friend  and  ally.  The  event  must,  indeed,  be  a  source 
of  satisfaction  to  every  self-respecting  Japanese,  whose 
patriotic  pride  would  be  naturally  hurt  by  the  ill-con- 
sidered slur  of  the  Australian  Federal  Legislature 

By  the  consummation  of  that  now  famous  alliance, 
which  by  its  international  significance  has  rendered  neces- 
sary a  re-deal  of  the  world's  diplomatic  cards,  one  man 
-the  subject  of  our  sketch-has  been  placed  m  the  very- 


first  rank  of  the  world's  statesmen;  for  his— the  Marquis 
Ito's — name  will  be  henceforth  inseparably  associated 
with  that   epoch-making  treaty. 

The  career  of  the  Marquis  Ito  is  one  of  immense  in- 
terest, especially  when  studied  in  the  light  of  the  remark- 
able history  of  his  remarkable  country. 

He  was  bom  about  62  years  ago,  and  is  therefore  a 
comparatively  young  man — as  statesmen  go.  He  was 
educated  for  the  army,  and  served  in  that  walk  of  life 
for  many  years — until  he  was  about  25  years  of  age. 
Whether  as  the  result  of  mere  intellectual  unrest,  or  of 
an  ambition  which  was  too  "  o'er-reaching  '  for  the  com- 
paratively limited  opportunities  which  Japan  could  then 
offer,  we  cannot  say ;  but  at  the  age  of  21  or  22  he  deter- 
mined to  see  the  outer  world,  and  literally  stowed  himself 
away  upon  a  sailing  ship  which  was  sailing  from  his  coun- 
try to  England.  The  attempt  was  successful,  and  for 
two  ye.irs  he  remained  away,  spending  most  of  his  time 
in  England,  and  in  an  occupation  of  some  sort  which 
kept  him  in  close  touch  with  a  well-known  English  pro- 
fessor. At  the  time  of  this  absence  from  his  native  coun- 
try a  great  change  was  impending  in  Japan.  About 
three  or  four  years  after  his  return  to  Japan,  the  Feudal 
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system  of  t;overnment  was  abolished,  and  the  Emperor 
became  the  chief  governing  authority  of  the  nation.  This 
great  change  in  the  system  of  s-  overnment  gave  the  sub- 
ject of  our  sketch  a  new  opportunity  ;  he  was  appointed 
Governor  of  Kobe,  and  remained  about  two  years  in  that 
position.  He  was  then  appointed  secretary  for  the 
.State  Treasury,  an  appointment  which  was  rather  of  a 
permanent  than  a  political  character.  He  was  shortly 
afterwards,  and  whilst  still  occupying  that  position, 
deputed  by  the  Emperor  to  proceed  to  the  United  States 
and  there  investigate  the  whole  question  of  national 
finance.  On  his  return  he  utilised  the  knowledge  he  had 
obtained  in  the  establishment  of  a  National  Bank.  He 
was  now  promoted  t6  the  position  of  Vice-Treasurer,  and 
subsequently  became  in  rapid  succession  Minister  for 
Home  Affairs  and  Minister  of  Industry. 

In  i88o  the  Emperor  made  a  promise  to  the  nation  that 
he  would,  as  soon  as  it  could  be  safely  accomplished, 
establish  a  system  of  constitutional  government,  under 
which  there  would  be  a  Representative  House  and  a 
House  of  Peers,  but  there  was  much  to  be  done  before 
that  could  be  accomplished.  Between  i88o,  when  the 
promise  was  made,  and  1890,  when  it  was  practically  ac- 
complished. Count  Ito  visited  Gemiany,  and  spent  two 
years  there  working  out  this  constitutional  problem,  under 
the  advice  of  Professor  Stein,  Professor  of  History  of 
Political  Science ;  and  on  his  return  he  presented  a  draft 
of  the  proposed  constitution  to  the  Emperor.  The  ulti- 
mate form  of  this  document  had  taken  several  years  to 
develop,  for  it  involved  a  tremendous  change  and  a 
serious  experiment  for  the  Japanese  people,  which  was  not 
to  be  lightly  or  hurriedly  treated.  In  1885  Count  Ito 
had  been  appointed  Prime  Minister,  and  in  1888  the 
work  of  preparing  for  its  promulgation  caused  him  to 
resign  that  position.  In  1889  the  promulgation  took 
place,  and  in  1890  the  Parliament  under  it  was  opened. 
Count  Ito  being  a  peer,  could  not  sit  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  was  made  President  of  the  House  of 
Peers  He  remained  in  that  high  office  about  one  year,  when 
he  resigned  the  less  responsible  position  and  became  Prime 
Minister,  which  position  he  has  occupied  four  or  five 
times;  for  in  the  novel  conduct  of  national  affairs  under 
a  system  of  representative  government  the  Ministerial  posi- 
tions have  been  frequently  changed. 

Count  Ito  was  Prime  Minister  during  the  progress  of 
the  China-Japan  war,  and  the  main  responsibility  of  the 
war  fell  upon  him.  When  it  was  terminated  Count  Ito 
was   one   of   the   Japanese   peace  envoys   who   proceeded 


to  Shimonoseki,  where  the  peace  negotiations  were  con- 
ducted. Li  Hung  Chang,  as  the  envoy  of  China,  met 
Count  Ito  there,  that  being  the  nearest  port  to  China,  and 
there  peace  was  concluded  in  1895.  Count  Ito  was  now 
the  biggest  man  in  Japan,  and  he  was  created  a  Marquis 
when  that  event  was  closed.  In  1890  the  Marquis,  who 
had  ceased  to  be  Prime  Minister,  and  had  resumed  office 
once  again,  established  what  is  now  known  as  the  Constitu- 
tional party  of  Japan.  Out  of  a  Parliament  of  300  it 
consists  of  155,  thus  giving  a  small  but  solid  majority, 
for  the  remaining  145  are  split  up  into  se\-eral  separate 
parties,  who  lack  cohesion. 

The  "  main  plank,"  as  it  might  be  called  in  Austra- 
lia, of  the  Constitutional  party  of  Japan  is  the  close  and 
strict  adherence  to  the  lines  of  the  Constitution,  as 
distinguished  from  the  radical  programme  which  has  Yitt]'^ 
regarci  for  established  lines,  which  do  not  harmonise  with 
its   own    political    aspirations. 

The  latest  political  event  of  the  Marquis  Ito's  life  is 
the  conclusion  of  the  Anglo-Japanese  alliance.  This 
movement  is  not  a  sudden  production.  It  has  slowly 
grown  out  of  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Kato,  who  was  formerly 
Japanese  Ambassador  at  St.  James,  and  Baron  Hayashi, 
who  succeeded  Mr.   Kato  in  that  office. 

The  Marquis  Ito  was  the  medium  through  which  that 
hrii'f  but  important  treaty  was  completed,  and  it  is  very 
doubtful  whether  his  visit  to  England  was  entirely  for  that 
purpose.  He  lately  visited  the  United  States — only  la.st 
year — on  a  private  errand,  as  the  Yale  University,  in 
entering  upon  its  Centur)-  celebration,  desired  to  confer 
the  hor'orary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  upon  him.  From 
America  he  had  gone  to  Russia,  and  after  passing 
through  Europe  he  had  gone  on  to  England,  where  he 
may  be  said  to  have  conducted  the  conclusion  of  the 
great  Treaty  whose  terms  have  been  read  and  considere<l 
in  every  part   of  the  civilised  world. 

'I  he  portrait  which  is  published  in  this  number  of 
"  United  Australia  "  was  presented  to  an  Australian  visi- 
tor by  the  MarquLs,  who  exhibited  the  greatest  interest 
in  the  Commonwealth  constitution  and  its  working,  who 
knew  every  clause  of  the  measure,  and  was  prepared  to 
offer  matured  opinions  in  regard  to  the  probable  greater 
or  less  success  of  certain  of  its  provisions. 

lie  i:,  one  of  the  world's  great  men;  and  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  our  legislators  have  been  so  short  sighted, 
and  wanting  in  confidence  in  regard  to  their  own  country- 
men, as  to  fear  the  result  of  an  equal  competition. 


Eiterarp  Rotes  ana  Books  of  the  iHontD, 


By   Evelyn   Dickinson,   London. 


".The  Mastery  of  the  Pacific,"  by  Archibald  E.  Coloquhouii, 
with  Maps  and  IlUistratioiis  (Heiuemann,  18s.).  The  appear- 
ance of  this  admirably  got-up  volume  is  well-timed,  and  the 
opinions  of  its  author  must  be  received  with  respect  aa  well  as 
interest.  He  is  not  only  a  traveller  of  great  experience,  but  one 
whose  judgment  and  obser\'ation  have  been  trained  by  years  of 
"  Times  "  correspondence,  and  of  varied  literary  work.  He 
declares  that  the  future  struggle  of  the  Powers  will  be  in  the 
Pacific;  Britain  has  not  yet  bepun  to  set  hounds  to  her  empire; 
Germany  has  .a  frank  eye  to  the  Dutch  Indies;  Japan  has  sud- 
denly become  a  first-rate  naval   force,   and   the   United   States 


have  made  an  unexpected  step  overseas;  while  Russia,  like 
an  incoming  tide,  is  ever  cre&ping  steadily  overland.  .Ml 
these  movements  miLst  meet,  says  Mr.  Coloquhoun,  in  tht- 
Pacific.  He  opens  his  book  by  a  brief  statement  of  the  history 
and  present  position  of  these  ocean  territories  (a  history  which 
is,  of  course,  largely  conjectural),  and  he  proceeds  to  consider 
in  order  the  United  States  in  the  Pacific;  ourselves  in  the 
Pacific,  with  Australasia,  Canada,  the  Straits  Settlements,  Bor- 
neo, and  Hongkong;  the  Dutch,  in  the  Pacific;  and  Japan; 
and  there  is  a  short  chapter  devoted  to  the  present  possessions 
there  of  Germ.iny,  France,  Russia,  and  China.       The  different 
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couutrics,  their  govtrauienU,  commerce,  aud  their  fulure  iir..»- 
l^ects,  are  described  iu  a  most  iuteresting  way.  and  enlivened 
with  in<;st  attractive  illustrations.  No  sort  of  prophecy  is 
attempted,  but,  granted  that  we  are  all  moving,  we  must  move 
somewhither,  and  tho  how  aud  the  whither  are  (luesUons  tliat 
fascinate  us  all.  "Naval  supremacy  will  decide  tho  mastery 
of  the  Piicitic,  and  by  that  expression  is  meant  not  mere  for- 
cible domination  or  territorial  expansion,  but  tho  maintonance 
of  couimercial  rights,  the  control  of  communications,  aud  the 
dictation  of  a  policy  favourable  to  tho  ambitions  of  the  suc- 
cessful Power  or  Powers.  The  naval  developuunt  of  the 
Lnited  States  and  Japan  will  be  the  earliest  outcome  of  the 
situation,  and  other  Powei-s,  hitherto  regarded  as  chiefly  mili- 
taiy,  are  all  straining  in  the  same  direction."  Mr.  Coloqu- 
houn  will  see  with  satisfaction  the  treaty  between  Great  Uritaiu 
and  Japan,  which  is  tho  latest  achievement  of  our  Poreigii 
Olfice,  and  which  will  relievo  us  of  considerable  strain  in  East- 
t-rn  waters.  "  Tho  United  States,"  in  the  opinion  of  tho  writer, 
"  will  be  the  dominant  factor  in  tho  mastery  of  the  Pacific.  She 
has  all  the  advantages,  qualifications,  and  some  of  the  am- 
bitions necessary  for  the  role,  and  her  unrivalled  resources  aud 
fast-increasing  population  provide  the  material  for  future  great- 
ness." But  ■'  a  great  deal  of  the  machinery  necessary  for  deal- 
ing with  the  complicated  web  of  foreign  affairs,  into  which 
the  United  States  has  been  drawn,  has  yet  to  be  created  and 
organised,  and  large  demands  will  be  made  on  the  patriotism 
and  public  spirit  of  the  people."  Not  yet,  apparently,  is  the 
sword  to  become  the  ploughshare;  "  there  can  be  no  rest,  no 
pause  in  the  march  of  a  great  empire;  it  must  advance  or 
decay — history  has  mado  that  plain."  It  is  pleasant  to  read 
that  Mr.  Coloquhoiui,  for  all  his  lack  of  prejudice,  has  firm 
I'aith  in  tho  colonising  genius  of  our  race.  Tlie  Dutch  in  Java 
have  lived  on  more  equal  and  friendly  terms  with  the  Malay 
than  we  in  India  with  the  natives;  nevertheless  the  Dutch 
Indies  have  ceased  to  bring  profit  to  the  Home  Government, 
and  it  seems  as  though  Dutch  power  were  slackening  in  their 
Indies.  The  United  States  are  experimenting  in  the  Filipinos 
in  a  way  that,  in  his  opiiuon,  may  be  disastrous  to  the  charac- 
ter of  a  people  naturally  so  different  from  the  American.  They 
are  unfit  to  Uve  under  the  free  and  generous  conditions  which 
are  now  given  to  them.  On  the  other  hand,  we  are  told  that 
the  States  have  a  much  better  notion  of  expanding  their 
Pacific  borders  than  has  Canada,  which  is  comparatively  supine 
and  unperceptive,  but  the  Asiatic  future  of  the  States  depends 
largely  on  the  continued  integrity  of  China,  and  of  this  there 
seems  to  be  little  chance.  It  is  impossible  to  reriew  this 
ambitious  and  suggestive  book  within  the  limits  of  one  notice 
in  these  pages.  We  can  only  recommend  it  to  our  readers  as 
w;ll  worth  their  attention.  Many  think  that  the  author 
attempted  too  much ;  how  can  »ny  one  man  in  one  lifetime  hope 
to  pass  judgment  on  ".the  Pacific,"  and  the  future  action 
therein  of  all  the  Powere?  But  the  attempt  has  provided  us 
with  some  delightful  reading,  and  we  are  not  bound  to  accept 
any  of  his  suggestions.  For  instance,  Germany  may  think 
that  the  time  has  come  for  Holland  to  make  way  for  her  in 
Java ;  but  as  we  know  from  experience,  Dutch  humanity  is  not 
easily  induced  to  take  another  point  of  view  than  its  own. 
Meanwhile.  Mr.  Coloquhoun^s  advice  to  the  empire  is  most 
strong  and  urgent;   at  all  costs,  federate. 


"Cdcil  Rhodes,  a  Study  of  a  Career,"  by  Howard  Hcnsman 
(Blackwood,  10s.).  It  cannot  be  an  easy  matter  to  write  aud 
publish  a  study  of  a  great  man,  and  a  masterful,  in  his  life- 
time. Mr.  Hensman  has  made  an  attempt  to  do  so  here,  and 
the  innumerable  admirers  of  Mr.  Rhodes  will  agree  that  he 
has  mado  it  successfully.  It  is  literally  a  study  of  a  career, 
or,  perhaps^  rather  a  record  of  the  events  of  a  career,  for  the 
personalitv  of  the  subject  is  discussed  as  little  as  possible. 
though  we  feel  all  through  how  very  strong  this  personality 
is.  Cecil  Rhodes  is  essentially  the  man  of  action.  He  In-s 
in  his  public  life.  He  never  talks  about  himself;  and  per- 
haps  when  the  time  comes  (and  may  it  be  far  off,  for  the 
Empire  could  ill  spare  him!)  for  a  real  study  to  be  made  of 
him,  we  may  find  that  he  has  never  even  thought  about  him- 
self, but  that  the  whole  of  his  life,  in  and  out,  is  written  ir 
red  upon  tho  map  of  Africa,  and  nowhere  else.  Tlie  incidcnis 
treated  in  this  volume  are  fresh  in  the  memory  of  the  general 
intelligent  reader.  Tliere  is  the  amalgamation  of  the  go<d 
mines,^  the  circumstauces  that  led  to  the  Jamieson  Raid,  tho 


MuUibelu    rebellion,    tho    priiu^nt    war,    and.    through    all,    the 
loug,    keen   duel    bclwocn    Kruger   and    Kliodcs,    out   of    which 
KhodcH  liua  come  viotorioUB,      Wily,  the  one,  and  masterful,  thi 
other,  and  doggod,  both  of  lliciii ;  wo  might  say  that  force  tr.iA 
won    agaiiut    fraud.        I'rom    Huh    mere   record    of    hiit    public 
carour.   wu  iniglil  cull   RhodoH  tho  typical   Knglishmau   of  the 
popular  pro8N,  and  of  foreign  aninmdversion;   tho  typical  Biig- 
lishmnn,  "in  oxcelnis ' ;   tenacious,  silent,  strong,  with  a  geniuK 
for  coloniffution,   and   for  d(\iliiig   with   coloured   po<iple«,    cun- 
teinptuous  <if   the   oufwurd   shows,   and    the   elegancioH   of   liie. 
and  of  reckloHH  personal  courage.      As  instancOH  of  this  last,  we 
read  hire  of  tho  way  in  which   ho  uwd  to  rido  l<ing  diHtanicp 
ulH>ut   tho   open    veldt   about    Kinibcrley,    as   though    shell    and 
riflo-liro  did  not  exist,      Tlicro  is  also  a  graphic  account  of  the 
well-known  occasion  when  ho  presented  himself,  with   no  more 
than   throe    companions,    and   entirely    unarmed,    except    for    a 
small   riding-whip,    iu  tho   great   granite   amphitheatre   full   of 
hostile  Matabelo  chiefs  and  warriors,   trusting  to  his  own  wit 
and  resources  to  make  them  listen  to  his  terms.       Mr.  Rhodes 
has,    of   course,   tho    defects     of     his   qualities,    and   we   catch 
glimpses  of  thorn  here.      Like  most  masterful  men.  he  makes 
enemies;    liko  all  mortal   men,   ho  is  liable  to  errors  of  judg- 
ment.      Such  an  error,  perhaps,  was  the  five  thousand  pound 
clicqun  to  Mr.  Schmidhorst  and  tho  Liberal   party;    and   most 
remarkable  was  tho  extent  of  his  error  as  to  the  prospect  of 
war,  and  the  issues  of  war,  granting  that  it  took  place  between 
British  and  Boers.       Speaking  at  Capo  Town  in  July,  1899,  he 
said: — "  Tlio    notion    of   tho   Transvaal    being   able   to    trouble 
Great  Britain  at  all  seriously  is  too  ridiculous.       I  always  think 
that  President  Kruger  must  be  very  proud  of  himself.     I  should 
feel  alarmed  if  I  heard  that  the  Czar  was  going  to  Pekin.  or 
that  tho  l>ench  were  moving  in  Newfoundland,   or  the  Niger 
territories,   or  were  quarrelling  over  the  Fashoda  settlement ; 
but   when   I   am   told   that  tho   President  of   the   Transvaal   is 
causing   trouble,   I   cannot   really   think   about   it.        It   is   tor 
ridiculous.       If  you  were  to  tell   mo  that  the  native  chief   in 
Samoa  was  going  to  cause  trouble  to  the  Imperial  Government, 
then  I  would  discuss  tho  proposition  that  the  Transvaal  was  a 
danger  to  the  British  Empire."      If  Mr.  Rhodes  could  so  err 
in  this  matter,   there  is  leas  wonder  that  the  Home  Govern- 
ment and  the  War  Office  were  also  mistaken.     Mr.   Hensman 
strenuously  denies  the  statement  tliat  is  sometimes  made  to  the 
effect    that    Mr.    Rhodta    is    detested    by    the    Dutch    in    Cape 
Colony ;    ho   has  always   been  s>nrupulously  fair   towards  them, 
and  they  recognise  it. 


"  Principles  of  Western  Civilisation,"  by  Benjamin  Kidd 
(Macmillan,  12s.).  The  author  of  "  Social  Evolution,"  has  pre- 
sented us  hero  with  another  social  theory.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  in  his  former  volume  he  expressed  his  conviction 
that  a  nation  had  its  lifo-principle  in  a  genuine  religion, 
while  tho  national  religion  was  real,  the  nation  grew  aud 
prospered;  when  tho  religion  was  dead,  the  nation  died,  too. 
In  tho  volume  before  us,  Mr.  Kidd  presents  us  with  a  moral 
principle  for  the  whole  of  Western,  or,  indeed,  any  other  civi- 
lisation. He  declares  that  we  must  act  in  the  present  with 
regard,  not  so  much  to  ourselves,  and  our  own  welfare,  as  to 
that  of  the  future,  and  those  who  will  come  after  us.  For  so 
nature  does,  this  is  her  principle  of  growth ;  the  survival  of  the 
fittest,  the  preservation  of  the  type,  and  not  of  the  individual 
And  the  cosmic  and  the  ethical  processes  are  identical.  Now, 
"  tho  historical  process  in  our  civilisation  has  reached  the  brink 
of  consciousness. '  and  vro  are  beginning  to  perceive  that  we 
also  must  act  for  the  good  of  the  race  and  not  solely  for 
that  of  the  individual.  Tlie  days  of  the  Manchester  school 
of  economics  are  over.  We  realise  that  neither  man  nor 
nation  has  the  right  to  do  what  he  will  with  his  own  to  the 
detriment  of  his  fellow-creatures.  "  Laissez  faire  "  is  ex- 
ploded, and  the  policy  of  economic  non-intervention,  by 
which  tho  strong  trample  on  the  weak,  and  competition  is 
altogether  uncontrolled,  and  child-labour  undersells  adult, 
and  tho  whole  business  world  is  worked  on  the  level  of  the 
least  moral  and  most  unscnipulous  man.  "  We  have  no  com- 
mission," said  Cobden,  "to  administer  justice  to  the  world." 
That  was.  the  voice  of  the  Manchester  school.  Professor 
Ashley,  speaking  now,  says:  ''Wo  are  probably  on  the  verge 
of  a  state  of  society  in  wliich  prices  generally  will  no  longer 
l)e  determined  by  competition."  Already  cliild  labour  is 
severely  regulated,   and  dangerous  trades  are  strictly  watched 
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— and  Australia  has  i^i^^sed  her  Alien  Act  I  Tlie  national 
conscijnce  begins  to  perceive  that  non-moral,  or  un-moral 
conditions  are  destructive  to  the  race,  and  the  whole  trend 
of  national  thought  is  being  modified.  So  long  as  man  was 
uncivilised,  nature  took  care  of  his  development  for  him;  now 
that  he  is  becoming  civilised,  which  means  that  he  has  ob- 
tained a  certain  measure  of  control  over  liis  environment,  he 
must  in  so  riuch  measure  take  caro  of  his  own  development, 
and  this  will  bo  on  humane  and  moral  lines.  Such  is  Mr. 
Eidd's   Principle  of   Weatern   Civilisation, 

Many  readers  will  shake  a  friendly  head  over  this  admirable? 
theory;  and  these  will  be  heads  that  work  in  the  active  rather 
than  the  philosophical  world.  We  cannot  at  this  stage 
imagine  the  markets  of  the  earth  regulated  by  mercy  and 
justice ;  but  there  are  two  sides  to  every  question ;  for  in- 
stance, most  scientific  persons  hold  nature  to  be  entirely 
unmoral.  It  is  also  possible  that  our  civilisation  is  not  to 
go  on  for  ever,  and  that  it  will  perish  because  it  will  not,  or 
cannot  proceed  in  a  moral  way.  From  whatever  point  of 
view  we  regard  the  question,  the  book  is  very  interesting, 
though  its  author  has  a  particularly  heavy  and  tiresome  style. 
His  sentences  are  lone  and  full  of  redundancies,  and  what 
ho  has  to  say  might  have  been  better  said  at  half  the  length. 
»         »         * 

"  Ulysses,  a  Drama  and  Prologue  in  Three  Acts,"  by  Stephen 
Phillips  (John  Lane,  os.).  We  confess  to  some  disappoint- 
ment, in  a  purely  literary  sense,  in  this,  the  latest  work  of  the 
author  of  "  Paolo  and  Francesca  "  and  "  Herod."  It  has  not 
the  grace  of  the  former,  or  the  force  of  the  latter.  There  is 
of  course  no  need  to  say  that  it  is  poetical,  and  contains 
admirable  passages,  but  it  has  been  written  expressly  for  the 
stage,  with  an  eye  to  the  exigences  of  modern  dramatic  per- 
formance, and  the  result  is  an  effect  of  limitation  and  con- 
straint. As  a  spectacle  at  Mr.  Beerbohm  Tree's  theatre, 
"Ulysses"  is  most  successful;  as  a  poem,  a  drama  to  be  read 
— as  a  new  setting-out  of  one  of  the  noblest  stories  in  the 
world,  we  think  it  falls  short  of  what  Stephen  Phillips  might 
have  done  had  he  ^vritteu  for  his  own  satisfaction  only.  The 
general  lines  of  the  "  Odyssey  "  are  faithfully  followed,  though 
some  of  its  best-known  incidents  and  characters  (for  instance, 
Nausicaa)  are  necessarily  sacrificed;  the  play  is  already  long 
for  acting.  We  quote  from  the  scene  where  Ulysses  awakes 
from  his  enchantment  by  Calypso,  and  begins  to  long  for  home. 
Ulysses :  "  My  wife,  my  wife  !" 
Calypso:   "And,  mortal,  I  will  breathe 

Delicious   immortality   on   thee. 
Stay  with  me,  and  thou  shalt  not  taste  of  death." 
Ulysses:    "I  would  not  take  life  but  on  terms  of  death. 

That  sting  in  the  wine  of  being,  salt  of  its  feast. 
To   me  what   rapture   in   the   ocean   path, 
Save  in  the  white  leap  and  the  dance  of  doom? 
O  death  !  thou  hast  a  beacon  to  the  brave. 
Thou   last  sea  of  the  navigator,   last 
PluHgo  of  the  diver,   and  last  hunter's  leap  !" 
Calypso:    "Yet,  yet,   Ulysses,   know  that  thou  are  going 
Into  a  peril  not  of  sky  nor  sea. 
But   to   a   danger   strange   and   unimagincd." 
Ulysses:   "I'd  go  down  into  hell,  if  hell  led  home!" 
Calypso:    "Call   up   your   comrades. 

Bid  them   hoist  the  sails !" 
All   who   care   for   poetry   will   enjoy   this   poem.      It   is   only 
because  Stephen  Phillips   has  done  better  that  we  take  upon 
ourselves  to  say  that  this  is  not  quite  his  bast. 
*         *         « 

"  The  Westcotes,"  by  A.  T.  Quiller  Couch  (Macmillan's 
Colonial  Library).  Artistic  finish,  human  insight,  and  a  deli- 
cacy which  is  also  strong  are  the  characteristics  of  this  admir- 
able little  romance.  The  critic  and  the  man  of  letters  can 
have  nothing  for  it  but  praise;  the  tears  of  things  are  in  it, 
and  the  smiles.  Three  middle-aged  people,  two  brothers 
and  a  sister,  all  unmarried,  by  najne  Endymion,  Narcissus, 
and  Dorothea  Westcote,  keep  a  well-established  and  hononr- 
able  household  together  at  .\xeester,  in  tlic  south  of  England, 
in  the  year  1810.  Endymion  is  portly,  and  complacent,  and 
a  little  pompous;  Narcissus  has  more  wit.  but  devotes  his 
mind  to  the  archaeology  cf  the  family  house,  Bayfield;  Doro- 
thea, who,  like  many  good  women,  has  no  history,  devotes  her- 
self a  little  timidly  to  the  well-satisfied  and  upright  elder 
gentlemen.     The  peaceful  tenor  of  their  days   is  disturbed  by 


the  instalment  of  French  prisoners  of  war,  officers  and  men, 
at  Axcester,  among  them,  one  M.  Charles  Fabien  de  Raoul. 
While  trying,  in  her  womanly  way,  to  lighten  the  exile  of 
these  sad-hearted  Frenchmen,  Dorothea  finds  herself  deeply 
interested  in  M.  Rnoul,  who  is  young,  artistic,  and,  above  all, 
different  from  all  the  Englishmen  she  has  ever  known.  He, 
partly  to  beguile  the  tedium  of  exile,  and  partly  from  a  highly 
developed  habit  of  flirtation,  and  partly  from  genuine  liking, 
makes  love  to  the  middle-aged  lady,  and  wins  her  heart  en- 
tirely. The  situation  is  impossible.  In  her  position  in 
the  country,  and  as  sister  of  the  magistrate  and  magnate  in 
whose  charge  the  prisoners  are,  and  as  a  woman  of  what  in 
tlioso  days — a  hundred  years  ago—"  she  had  already  worn  caps 
for  several  years !" — was  considered  confirmed  spinsterhood, 
she  cotild  encourage  him,  and  she  did  not.  But  he  knew 
she  cared  for  him,  and  he  played  very  skilfully  at  earing 
himself,  and  one  evening  he  broke  patrole,  and  appeared  at 
her  window,  bearing  an  imploring  note.  A  sentinel  fired  and 
shot  him  in  the  leg.  It  was  decided  that  he  had  been  trying 
to  escape,  and  he  was  removed  in  disgrace  to  the  clos;  con- 
finement of  Dartmoor  gaol.  The  scene  in  which  Dorothea 
confessed  to  lier  pompous  and  slightly  coarse-fibred  brotlier, 
Endymion,  that  the  young  man  was  innocent  of  any  dishon- 
ourable intention,  and  was  only  -tendering  his  devotion  to 
herself,  is  one  of  the  most  delicate  and  touching  in  fiction. 
Endymiou'g  roar  of  incredulous  laughter  is  almost  too  pain- 
ful for  our  hearing;  "it  broke  in  a  shout  of  high,  uncon- 
trollable mirth,  and  he  leaned  back  and  shook  in  his  chair  until 
the  tears  streamed  down  his  cheeks.  '  You !'  he  gasped, 
'  you !  Oh,  oh,  oh !'  She  stood  beneath  the  scourge  silent, 
and  thought  it  was  killing  her." 

The  character  of  M.  de  Raoul  is  very  clever;  facile,  gifted, 
ha  fails  of  being  a  gentleman,  and  Dorothea  discovers  it  at  the 
last.  He  is  not  bad,  he  is  only  a  lax  sentimentalist;  Endy- 
mion, for  all  his  laughter,  is  a  finer  man  than  her  lover. 
The  poor  lady  pays  the  price  of  sorrow  for  her  ill-timed 
romance,  and  the  tale  closes  in  a  minor  key.  We  recommend 
it  to  all  who  appreciate  literary  workmanship. 
*         «         « 

"  Sordon,'  by  Benjamin  Swift  (Methuen's  Colonial  Library). 
A  powerful  tale,  written  in  the  strange,  unequal  style  which 
we  expect  from  its  writer,  and  dealing  with  a  morbid  sub- 
ject. On  the  banks  of  Sordon,  a  mountain  lake  of  weird 
beauty,  stands  the  remote  country  house  of  Beckiugham,  who, 
with  the  poet  Woolnoth,  brings  their  mutual  friend  Kingswood 
there  to  die.  Kingswood  is  young  and  handsome,  and  much 
beloved  by  both,  but  he  is  stricken  with  hopeless  paralysis, 
and  has  prayed  them  to  shorten  his  sufferings.  This  they 
have  determined  to  do,  and  with  the  assistance  of  Darrel, 
the  medical  practitioner  of  the  neighbourhood,  it  is  done. 
The  question  raised  is  of  course  one  of  extreme  difficulty,  and 
many  readers  will  thiiik  it  is  not  one  for  a  novel.  It  is 
treated  here  with  great  force  and  tolerable  fairness,  al- 
though we  are  at  liberty  to  conclude  from  the  tone  of  the 
wh  :lo  that  Benjamin  Swift's  opinion  on  the  subject  is  not 
that  generally  held  in  society.  Difficulties  and  complications 
follow  from  the  terrible  act,  and  the  well-being  of  at  least 
two  lives  is  given  for  Kingswood's  life.  The  nurse — by  no 
means  the  angelic  nurse  of  orthodox  fiction — discovers  what 
has  taken  place,  and  holds  all  the  actors  at  her  mercy,  but 
she  keeps  silent  as  far  as  the  outer  world  is  concerned,  in 
the  hope  of  making  Beckingham  marry  her.  But  Becking- 
ham's  character  is  unshakably  strong.  He  never  falters  in 
any  position  which  he  has  taken  up.  He  has  nothing  to 
repent;  he  knows  he  did  right  to  relieve  and  free  his  beloved 
friend  from  pain  and  degradation;  he  keeps  on  his  way 
unhindered.  "  She  understood  a  character  that  had  baffled 
'.lej  tr^m  the  beginning;  that  a  man  was  able  to  defy  civilised 
opinion  by  helping  out  of  existence  a  fellow  creature  in  gross 
agony,  and  yet  in  all  the  other  affairs  of  life  could  behave 
with  a  rectitude  in  which  the  most  uncharitable  of  judges 
could  find  no  flaw,  seemed  an  extraordinary  fact.  Her  at- 
tempt to  exploit  his  embarrassment  now  filled  her  with  misery 
and  shame.  And  she  had  at  least  the  honesty  to  see  that 
the  opinion  which  would  condemn  him  as  a  criminal,  and  yet 
exculpate  those  who  by  the  slow  crimes  of  civilisation  and 
the  war  of  life  triumph  and  trample  upon  the  weak  is 
morally  ludicrous.  Whether  he  had  been  right  or  mon- 
strously wrong  wa6  no  business  of  hers,  she  said."     The  book 
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is  for  the  judgment  of  its  readers.  It  is  extremely  clever;  the 
descriptions  of  scenery  are  brief  and  vivid,  and  the  minor 
characters  aro  singularly  distinct.  But  it  shows  none  of  the 
artistic  finish  or  the  reticenoo  of  "The  Westcotes " ;  and 
surely  it  is  inexcusable  to  quote  the  greater  part  of  the 
Church  of  England  Burial  Sen-ice  at  length— the  length  of 
nearly  eleven  pages  of  the  book. 


"  The  Insane  Root,"  by  Mrs.  Campbell  Praed  (Fisher,  Un- 
win,  6s.).  The  frontispiece  of  this  volume,  a  representation 
of  three  queer,  human-looking  mandrakes  (found  in  Pales- 
tine, and  in  the  possession,  we  hear,  of  the  author  herself) 
prepares  us  for  a  weird  and  highly-coloured  tale,  full  of 
mystery.  Those  who  like  their  fiction  melodramatic  will  bo 
quite  satisfied  here ;  in  fancy  they  also  may  "  eat  of  the  in- 
sane root  that  takes  the  reason  prisoner,"  and  believe  that 
the  possessor  of  a  mandrake — as  by  many  honourable  legends 
established — has  strange  powers  of  lifo  and  death,  even  to 
metamorphosis  into  the  shape  and  seeming  of  another  human 
being.  Isadas  Pacha,  of  the  Abarian  Embassy,  in  London, 
possessed  a  mandrake  which  gave  him  extraordinary  vitality 
for  many  years,  and  when  at  his  death  he  left  it  to  his  physi- 
cian, Marillier  (a  romantic  person  with  a  magnetic  coun- 
tenance), the  mystic  tuber  enabled  Marillier  to  assume  the 
form  of  his  rival,  Euel  Bey,  a  beautiful  youth,  upon  whom 
he  was  performing  the  operation  of  trephining.  That  he 
kept  his  own  mind  and  soul  within  the  body  of  Ruel  Bey 
led  to  complications  of  a  very  interesting  kind,  which  death 
alone  could  solve.  Rachel,  the  heroine,  for  whom  such  des- 
perate deeds  were  done,  was  a  lovely  girl,  half  Irish,  and 
half  of  royal  Eastern  parentage,  also  a  thoroughly  romantic 
creature.  The  book,  in  fact,  is  as  romantic  as  it  can  well  b(, 
and  it  will  no  doubt  command  the  admiration  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  otherwise  practical  people,  who  take  all  their  romance 
in  fiction. 


"  A  Prophet  of  the  Real,"  by  Esther  Miller  (Hoinemann, 
6s.).  Here  we  have  a  psychological  study  of  considerable 
interest.  Verschoyle,  a  successful  novelist,  disappointed  in 
love,  marries  his  type-writer,  a  girl  with  a  tragic  past,  from 
intellectual  curiosity.  He  wants  a  model  to  his  hand.  He 
wishes  to  see  how  her  terrible  heredity  will  work  out  in  her. 
It  was  a  serious  experiment,  and  had  he  not  contrived  to 
fall  in  love  with  her,  against  his  own  expectations,  and,  for 
a  long  time,  against  her  belief,  it  must  have  ended  dismally. 
But  he  was  an  honest  man  and  a  gentleman,  and  the  only 
thing  that  was  needed  for  the  mellowing  of  her  nature  was 
that  she  should  be  happy  with  a  man  she  could  love,  and 
eventually  all  came  right.  The  tale  is  simply  told,  and  is 
distinctly  above  the  average.  The  personality  of  the  heroine, 
Alice,  is  unusually  interesting.  There  is  not  a  villain  of  either 
sex   in   the   book. 

*         ♦         * 

■'  A  Fool's  Year."  by  E.  H.  Cooper  (Methuen's  Colonial 
Library).  Another  well-written  novel,  this  time  of  a  chiefly 
sporting  interest.  It  tells  the  story  of  a  young  man  who  had 
ft  large"  estate,  and  literally  nothing  on  which  to  keep  it  up. 
Sudden  temptation  came  to  him  in  the  offer  of  one  million 
sterling  if  only  he  would  hold  his  tongue  in  a  matter  which 
did  not  immediately  concern  him.  He  was  a  very  mco  fellow 
indeed,  and,  like  most  of  us,  would  have  refused  with  scorn 
a  bribe  of  ordinary  dimensions,  but  he  felt,  as  most  of  us 
feel,  that  a  million  steriing  was  something  Providential  and 
superhuman,  to  reject  which  would  seem  rather  like  defying 
the  lightning.  He  hesitated  for  two  hours,  and  having  hesi- 
tated, was  lost.  The  course  and  sequel  of  the  event  we  leave 
to  readers  of  '•  A  Fool's  Tear."  Lord  St.  Ives  is  a  pleasant 
man  to  meet,  and  Cyrus  Hopper,  the  American  ™i  '"'"'"'=• 
is  less  commonplace  than  his  name  and  style  would  lead  one 
to  expect,  and  in  his  dealings  with  his  daughters  ,s  cunous 
and   amusing. 


(apparently)   urnal!    tradtsmau    in    a    Scotch    txjwn.    and    of    an 
oztraordinnrily   Rpcrotive   dipoiiition. 

"  It*  an  awfil  |)Uty,"  «aid  Colin  (Christiua'H  betrothed), 
"  that    you    hadn't    known    all    along    how    rich    your    father 

was."     J  

Toar.t  sprang  to  Christina's  lovely  eyes.  "Eh,"  sho  cried. 
"  would  anyone  but  an  elder  of  the  I'ree  Kirk  of  Scotland 
have  done  it-"  A  little  sob  emaped  her.  "  Hero  have  I  been 
dr.Bsing  on  twenty  poundii  a  year,  and  wearing  a  jacket 
two  winters,  and  I  have  had  no  one  but  old  Jowiie  to  do  for 
118;  1  vo  given  way  to  every  girl  in  the  church  choir,  and 
hardly  dared  the  presumption  of  asking  the  amiBt^int  t<j 
tea.  I've  stoopid,  Colin,  stooped  to  bo  crivil  to  my  inferiors. 
I've  oven  got  engaged  to  be  married  U>  an  electrical  engi- 
neer !" 

"Ay,  and  wad  have  been  married  to  him  in  six  months 
more,"  said  Colin,  grimly  triumphing  with  her  in  her  es- 
cape. 

"And  I've  eighteen  thousand  a  year!"  cried  the  girl; 
'•  I've  eighteen  iliousand  a  year,  and  not  even  an  English 
accent  to  back  mo  up !" 

Christina,  however,  did  well  enough  withixit  an  English 
accent.  Her  beauty,  her  wealth,  and  her  solid  commercial 
good  acn.se,  backed  her  up  sufficiently  in  the  kindly  casual  circle 
of  aristocratic  society  wherein  she  paid  her  way  and  set  her 
mind  to  marrying  a  duke.  Tlie  duke  was  forthcoming,  and 
the  good  sense  of  the  duke  was  willing;  the  good  sense  of 
Christina  was  willing  also,  but  there  was  something  about 
the  good  heart  of  both  of  them  that  caused  an  unexpected 
devrlopment  at  the  end.  Christina's  experiences  in  'smart 
s  -cicty,"  and  in  an  English  country  house,  are  told  with  much 
humour.  By  no  manner  of  effort  could  she  get  at  the  point 
of  view  of  the  company  in  which  she  found  herself;  patient, 
decorous  and  thrifty,  she  described  the  social  intercourse 
cf  the  leisured  classes  as  a  "  brilliant  imbecility."  Tlius  she 
wrote  of  what  she  called  collectively  the  "  aristocracy." 
"They  aro  never  ill,  and  they  are  always  clean.  None  of 
them  aro  shy,  and  none  of  them  talk  about  their  possessions, 
unless  it  be  their  dogs.  Their  dogs  arc  always  better  than 
anyone  else's  dogs.  These  are  the  only  property  that  anyone 
of  them  boasts  of.  Their  children,  when  anyone  praises 
them,  are  dismissed  with  a  courteous,  half-deprecating  smile, 
and  'Oh,  she's  a  funny  little  thing!  Don't  let  her  tease  you. 
It's  too  good  of  you  to  bother  about  her.'  Their  boys  are  al- 
ways alluded  to  as  'my  small  boy.'  They  never  push,  nor 
take  other  people's  places  anywhere,  and  they  never  take  a 
liberty.''  The  book  is  full  of  shrewd  and  good-humoured 
obseri-ation,   and   the  characters   are   life-like. 


Other  Books  Received. 

'■  The  Head  Hunters,  by  A.  C.  Haddon  (Melhuen  and 
Co.).  An  important  contribution  to  the  study  of  Pacific  Is- 
l.inders.  Tho  illustrations  are  many  and  good,  and  the  style 
of  writing  is  lively  and  interesting. 


"  Gentleman  Gamett,"  by  Harry  B.  "Vogel  (Macmillan's 
Colonial  Library).  A  tale  of  old  Tasmania;  not  very  original; 
it  is  pleasantly  told,  axid  readable. 


•  Foma  Gordyeeff,"  by  Maxim  Gorky.  Translated  from  the 
Russian  by  Isabel  Hapgiod  (Fisher,  Fnwin,  63.).  Gorky's 
novels  aro  having  a  certain  vogne  at  the  moment,  and  he  has 
been  tho  subject  of  several  articles  in  first-class  magazines. 
His  message  is  one  of  revolt  against  the  whole  of  life  as  he 
conceives  and  knows  it.  He  is  full  of  wild  Slavonic  protest, 
and  his  work  is  marred  throughout,  to  English  taste,  by  in- 
tolerable coarseness. 


"The   Fortune   of   Christina   Macnab,"    by   S.    M'lcnaughtai 
(Methuen's  Colonial  Librai^)-     The  knowledge  of    '"  fort^n 
came  upon  Christina  Macnab  like  a  thunderbolt  out  of  a  clear 
sky,    a      her    father's    death.      He    seems    to    have    been    an 


"  Crowning  the  King,"  by  A.  H.  Beavan  (Pearson,  2s.  6d.). 
A  handy  little  volume,  containing  a  great  deal  of  informa- 
tion  about   the   coronation   of   our   Sovereigns. 
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Things    Worth     Repeating. 


England  and 

the  United 

States. 


"  My  opinion  is  that  actual  war  will  never 
exist  again  between  the  two  branches  of  the 
English-speaking   race.      Should    one    have     a 


grievance,  the  other  would  offer  arbitration, 
and  no  government  of  either  could  exist  which  refused  that 
offer.  The  most  powerful  Government  ever  known  in  Britain 
was  that  of  Lord  Salisbui^,  when  President  Cleveland  right- 
fully demanded  arbitration  in  the  Venezuelan  case. 

The  great  ships   which  you  are  sending  forth  every  year  to 
ply    to    and   fro  across  the    Atlantic    are    shuttles    weaving    a 
glorious  web    between   two  naMons.      Already   we  have  spelled 
out,  in   the  glorious   pattern,    international    arbitration.'' 
*        *         * 

"  Every  attempt  to  monopolise   the   manufae- 

.      .  '         ture   of   any   staple  article  carries   within  its 

.   . .  bosom   the   seeds  of  failure. 

and  Abuse.        ,    c     ^u  ,<_  a.  •  ,      • 

As  tor  the  result  being  an  increase  of  price 

to  the  consumer,  beyond  a  brief  period  there  need  be  no  fear. 
On  the  contrary,  the  inevitable  result  of  these  aggregations 
is,  finally  and  permanently,  to  give  to  the  consumer  cheaper 
articles   than    would   have  been   otherwise    possible    to   obtain: 


for  capital  is  stimulated  by  the  high  profits  of  the  trust,  for 
a  season,  to  embark  against  it. 

Competition  in  all  departments  of  human  activity  is  not 
to  be  suppressed.  The  individual  manufacturer  who  is 
tempted  into  the  unusually  profitable  business  of  the  trust 
will  take  care  of  the  monopoly  question,  and  prevent  injury 
to  the  nation. 

Already  the  ghosts  of  numerous  departed  trusts  which  aimed 
at  monopolies  have  marched  across  the  stage  of  human  affairs, 
each  pointing  to  its  fatal  wound,  inflicted  by  that  great  cor- 
rective,  competition. 

"  Cheapness  is  in  proportion,  to  the  scale  of  production.  To 
make  ten  tons  of  steel  a  day  would  cost  many  times  as  much 
per  ton  as  to  make  one  hundred  tons;  to  make  one  hundred 
tons  would  cost  double  as  much  per  ton  as  a  thousand ;  and 
to  make  one  thousand  tons  per  day  would  cost  greatly  more 
than  to  make  ten  tbousand  tons.  Thus  the  larger  the  scale  of 
operation  the  cheaper  the  product  Tlie  huge  steamship  of 
twenty  thousand  tons  burden  carries  its  ton  of  freight  at 
less  cost,  it  is  stated,  than  the  first  steamships  carried  a 
pound."  Caknkgie's  "  Gospel  of  Wealth." 


The  Farmer  and  Dairyman's 

STEAMING   APPARATUS 

Fop  Milk  Cans,  Potatoes,  &c.,  8cc. 

Just  what  is  wanted  to  Complete  the  Success 
of  the  Butter  Industry. 

Please  note  the  new  style  of  re-filling  the  boiler  while  steam 
is  up,  as  you  must  turn  on  the  steam  valve  connected  with 
filler  before  turning  on  the  cold  water,  which  renders  the 
boiler  non-collapsible  when  in  the  act  of  re-filling. 

Steam  generated  in  one  of  Bates' Patent  Washing  Coppers. 

No  more  dirty  Milk  Cans. 

Feed  for  Stock  thoroughly  cooked  by  steam  heat. 

Temperature  of  Steam  over  300  degrees. 

Sudden  death  to  microbes,  bacteria,  and  all  germs. 

Unlimited  supply  of  Boiling  Water. 

Steam  ready  for  use  in  small  apparatus  in  twenty-five 
minutes. 

Steam  ready  for  use  in  large  sizt  in  forty  minutes. 

Fourteengalls.of  water  boiled  by  steam  jet  in  twenty  minutes 

Splendid  apparatus  for  Cheese  Makers,  Butchers,  etc  ,  or 
anyone  requiring  a  copious  supply  of  hot  water  or  steam. 

The  steamer  is  portable  and  requires  only  a  small  space. 

It  is  perfectly  safe,  being  fitted  with  safety  valve  and  gauge 
glass. 

One  good  fire  provides  steam  for  about  two  hours,  and  can 
be  left  with  perfect  safety. 

It  is  very  economical  with  fuel. 

Boiler  easily  replenished  if  necessary  while  in  use.  Boiler 
once  filled  will  steam  for  four  or  five  hours  without  replenish- 
ing No  necessity  for  constant  watching  while  steaming 
potatoes,  etc. 

It  can  be  utilised  for  washing  clothes  and  household  purposes. 

Thirty  Milk  Cans  steamed  in  thirty  minutes,  and  boiling 
water  obtained  while  steaming  Cans. 


PRICE 

LIST. 

lO  Gallons 

*'6  lO    O 

16  Gallons 

£0  lO 

O 

12        „ 

7  m  o 

SO       „ 

lO  lO 

O 

1*        „ 

s  lo  o 

30 

12  IS 

O 

manufactured  bp 

JAMES    BATES, 

Elizabeth   Street,   North, 
MELBOURNE,     VICTORIA. 


What  this   Beautiful  Country  Wants 

is  an  economical  people-a  people  who  would  shun  debt  as  the  "  plague."    It's  of  no  use  looking  to  our  acknowledRed 

Leaders  of  Men     for  an  example.    They're  always  promising  to  be  saving,  and  just  as  often  promise  a  new  tramline, 

ic.,  itc,  or  something  that  could  be  done  without:    If  Australians  really  desire  to  be  economical  or  savine  or  both 

follow  the  teaching  of *"       u^^^, 

THE    MUTUAL    BENEFIT    BONUS    CO.    LIMITED, 

Pay  cash  at  your  regular  shops,  and  get  a  coupon  for  every  Bd.  spent.    You'll  never  be  in  debt,  your  tradespeople  give 

you  better  attention,  and  you  save  money. 

Our  5%  Coupons  are  worth  216  cash  per  100.  Our  2A%  Coupons  are  worth  V,3  cash  per  100. 

And  are  redeemed  by  the  Traders  who  supply  them-either  for  cash  or  goods. 

WHICH     TEAC-IES     THRIFT    AND  THIS  IS  THE  COUPON 

RETURt^S    YOU    MONEY? 
Write  to  us,  naming  your  tradespeople  who  are  not  employing  our  system.    We  will  make  it  worth  your  while. 

THE  MUTUAL  BENEFIT  BONUS  CO.   LIMITED. 

Direc  ors : 

ROBERT  SANDS,  Esq.,  R.  A.  HERVEY,  Esq., 

J.  CALLiAGHAN,  Esq..  .J.  THOMAS,  Esq., 

.Secretary  :    D.  C.  MORRISON. 
REGISTERED  OFFICE    (Temporary):    COMMERCIAL.     CHAMBERS.    SO    BATHURST   ST.   SYDNEY.  THAT'S  WORTH  MONEY 


ISN'T    IT    A    GRAND    PRINCIPLE 
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THE  CANADIAN  rFaLIGE  SKATING  COMPANY 


UNWHiD. 

To  be  Incorporated  as  a  Company  limited  by  shares  under  the  Companies  Act  of  Vict 


oria. 


CAPITAL     =   =    =    £50,000,    in   SHARES   of    £1    EACH. 

Payable   5s.    per   Share   on    application,    5s     per   Share   on    allotment,    58.    in    two 

Months,    5s.    in    four   months. 


Directors : 


JAMES  A.  BOYD,  Esq.,   Member  Legislative  Assembly  (i-epresenting 

City  of  Melbourne). 
ALEXANDER  MABKS,  Esq.,  J.P.,  98  Queen  Street 
THO.MPSON  MOORE,  Esq  ,  Director  The  Herald  New.Miappr  Ltd 
J.  McALISTER  HOWDEN,  Esq.,  (Howden  and  Company  Proprietary 

Limited,  •'  The  Block  "),  Collins  Street. 
MAURICE    GOLDBUHGH,    Esq.,    407    Collins    Street,    Melbourne, 

Managing  Director  (will  join  the  Board  after  confirmation  of   the 

Contract  by  the  Company). 

Bankers :  BANK  OF  VICTORL\,  Ln..,  and  all  their  Branches  and 

Agents  ihronghout  the  States. 
Solicitors  :  BLAKE  &  RIGGALL,  120  William  St.,  Melbourne. 
Consulting    Engineer:    The  Hon.   ARTHUR  0.   SACHSE, 

M.L.C.,  C.E.  M.  Sc,  Eng.,  Lon.,  Collins  St.,  Melbourne. 

Sydney  Brokers: 

WM.  TILLEY,  Union  Chambers,  70  Pitt  St.,  Sydney. 


Melbourne    Brokers: 

T.  K.  JOHNSTON  A  HUDSON,  :)_'5  Collins  St..  Melbourne. 
E.  L.  &  ('.  BAHJ.IEU,  37.5  Coiling  St.,  Melbourne. 

Adelaide   Brokers : 

A.  L.  GllEIG  *  Co.,  Wan-  Cliamb.-r.-,,  King  William  Street. 

Secretaries : 

W.  GRANT   MEUDELL,  E^Q.   (M.udell.  Mackay  A  Co.,  Incorporated 

Accountants).  -113  Collins  St.,  Melhournp. 
A.  W.   STEWART,    Esq.,   Assistant   Secretary. 

Auditors: 

WOOTTON,   FULLER   A-   KING,   Alexander   Chambers,   Melbourne, 

Memb.  Inst.  Incorp   Accountants 
W.  H.  TUCKETTct  SONS,  Afemb.  Inst.  Incorp  Accountants,  Queen  St 
Offices : 

THE    CANADIAN  REAL  ICE   SKATING   CO.  Ltd.,  107  Collins  St.. 
.Melbourne. 


PROSPECTUS 

[.*BBII)(iF.I).] 

The  Company  Is  to  be  formed  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  from  the  vendor  and  promoter,  tor  the  consideration  hereafter  mentioned,  all 
options,  rights,  contracts,  or  arrangements  obtained  or  made,  or  to  be  obtained  or  made  by  him  in  connection  with  the  aciiuisition  of  a  site  for  a 
skating  rink,  the  erection  of  a  skating  rink  with  an  ice  floor,  and  for  the  sale  of  ice,  and  cold  storage,  if  necessary. 

The  Memorandum  and  Articles  of  Association  are  now  being  prepared.  In  addition  to  giving  the  Company  full  power  to  make  the  above 
purchase  and  to  do  all  things  incidental  thereto,  it  is  intended  to  give  the  Company  power  to  carry  on  any  business  that  the  Company  may  think 
advisable,  to  purchase,  acquire,  lease,  or  deal  in  real  and  personal  property,  and  to  sell,  dispose  of,  mortgage,  or  deal  with  the  Company's  under- 
taking and  property. 

Among  other  things  the  business  of  the  Company  will  be  the  following : — 
To  provide  real  ice  skating  for  the  Australian  public. 

To  supply  ice  to  the  leading  hotels,  restaurants,  butchers,  steamship  companies,  and  others. 

To  cater  for  cold  storage  (if  necessary);  to  sell  ice  at  a  much  lower  figure  than  at  present  obtained  in  the  market,  orders  having  already  been 
promised  for  a  considerable  amount.     From  this  source  alone  it  is  expected  that  very  handsome  profits  will  be  derived. 

Incidentally,  it  is  calculated  that  the  profits  from  sources  other  than  skating  will  cover  a  large  portion  of  the  working  expenses  of  the  rink. 
The  London  Rink  is  run  in  conjunction  with  ice  making  and  cod  storage,  and  has  a  capital  of  £42, .500  (vide  Ice  ami  Ile/rigerulion  Juurnai)  . 
The  cost  of  erection,  estimated  returns,  and  maintenance  of  the  Melbourne  Rink  are  as  follows : — 

ESTIM-\TED  COST  OF  RINK  COMPLETE,  including  building  and  floor,  refrigerating  plant,  storage,  electric  lighting,  tools  and 

engine  room  equipment  and  sundries         

ESTIMATED  YE.\RLY  EXPENSES,  including  fuel,  general  manager  for  Australia,  secretaries'  and  office  expenses,  directors'  fees, 
engineers,  engine  drivers,  firemen,  electrician,  oils,  stores,  waste,  etc.,  ground  lease,  boys  for  fixing  skates,  girls  for  fixing 

skates,  labourers,  cleaners,  and  attendants  £4,867  (say) 

ESTIM.\TED  YEARLY  RETURNS.— It  is  proposed  to  hold  three  sessions  daily— from  10.30  a.m.  to  1  p.m.,  at  Is.  6d.;  from  i  p.m. 
to  6  p.m.,  at  Is.  6d.  ;'from  7  p.m  to  11  p.m.,  at  Is. ;  and  computing  the  attendance  as  low  as  l.'iO  persons  for  each  daily  session, 
and '300  for  the  evening,  the  returns  will  be  equal  to  £10. 140  per  annum 10,11' 

This  does  not  include  the  Returns  from  sale  of  ice. 

The  vendor  has  secured,  on  advantageous  terms,  the  option  of  purchasing  or  leasing  a  suitable  site  for  the  Skating  Rink. 
secured  is  that  commanding  vacant  allotment  facing  Flinders  Street  Station,  in  the  very  heart  of  the  city,  being  the  centre  and  termini  of  trains 
and  trams,  having  a  frontage  to  Flinders  Street  of  92  feet  6  inches,  and  a  depth  of  313  feet,  running  right  back  to  Flinders  Lane,  being  allotment  2, 
and  part  of  allotment  3,  of  section  8,  City  of  Melbourne. 

This   site  has  been   selected  on  account  of  its  central  position,  convenience,  and  being  easy  of  access  to  and  from  all  suburbs.      In  the  event 

of  option  to  purchase  not  being  exercised,  a  sinking  fund  will  be  provided  for.  

The  site  has  been  valued  by  Messrs.  Baillieu  and  Co.,  of  375  Collins  Street,  Sworn  Valuers,  at  £100  to  £110  per  foot  at  present  market 
prices   and  as  the  city  is  rapidly  advam-ing  that  way,  this  site  will  increase  greatly  in  value  during  the  eurrency  of  the  option  to  purchase. 

Thirty  thousand  pounds  only  being  necessary  for  the  present  working  capital,  the  directors  will  proceed  to  allotment  when  .30,000  shares  have 

been  applied  for.  ^^^..^^ ~.,-.,^~^~^^^^ - -  - — ^ .,-^-^-^-..^,.— 

FORM    OF    ftPPL.IC/\TION. 
To   the    Manager   o;'  the    BANK    OF    VICTORIA    LIMITED,    Collins    Street.    Mdhounie. 

For  the  Account  of  CANADIAN    REAL    ICE    .SA'JJ/.VG    COMPANY    LIMITED. 

shares  in  the  Canadian  Real  lee  Stiatiiig  Company  Ltd.,  and  I  enclose  the  sum 
of£ 


i:a4,500    0    0 


:,ooo  0  0 


The  site  so 


heina  amount  of  5s  per  share  on  application,  and  I  will  pay  a  further  sum  of  5s  per  share  on  allotment,  5s.  in  two  months,  5s.  in  four 
months,  and  I  agree  to  accept  the  said  shares  or  any  less  number  that  may  be  allotted  to  me  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  prospecKts,  dated  12th  May, 


1902,  and  I  agree  to  be  hound  by  the  Memorandum  and  .-Irticles  of  Association  of  the  Company. 
Dated  '*«!'  "/' 

Name  in  full 
Occupation 
Address 
Usual  Signature 


1902. 


Received  from.. 
CANADIA 
Head  Ojficr,  Collins  Street,  Melbourne. 


BANKER'S     RECEIPT. 

the  sum  of *"""  application  money  in  respect  of 


„„■■■;,    T^^ri   ci'jT'rArn  roMPiNY  LIMITED,  to  be  placed  to  the  Company'! 
Shares  in  the  CANADIAN  REAL  ICE  SK.iTINO  tOMPA.^i 


credit  with  the  Rank  of  Victoria,  Limited, 


May 


IMS. 


Ranker's  Signature 


^  ...     ,.„„  ,„  T^HF  CANADIAN  REAL  ICE  SKATING  COMPANY  LIMITED,  407  Collins  Street. 

Full  Prospectus  on  Application  to  IHh  cainauiaii  rc«i- 
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UNITED    AUSTRALIA. 


May  20,  1902. 


Things    Worth    Repeating. 


"I  am  just  old  enough  to  remember  a  great-grandmother 
who  said  that  she  '  lay  '  at  a  place  when  she  meant  that  she 
had  slept  there,  and  spoke  of  '  using  the  potticary  '  when  we 
should  speak  of  sending  for  the  doctor.  Some  relations  of  a 
later  generation  said  '  'ooman '  for  woman,  and  when  they 
were  much  obliged  said  they  were  much  '  oblceged.'  '  Brarce- 
let  '  for  bracelet  and  '  di'monds  '  for  diamonds  were  common 
pronunciations.  Tuesday  was  'Toosday,'  and  a  duke  was  a 
'  dook,'  and  first  was  '  fust.'  Chariot  was  '  charr'ot,'  and  Har- 
riet '  Harr'yet,'  and  I  have  even  heard  '  Jeamcs '  for  James." 
G.   W.  E.   Russell,   in  "The  Tatler." 


"  I  was  much  amused  in  asking  Millais  whether  one  should 
address  him  as  '  Sir  John,'  or,  as  Lady  Millais  does,  as  '  Sir 
Everett."  He  answered,  'Well,  you  see,  my  dear  fellow,  my 
wife  married  John  Ruskin  before  she  did  me,  and  this  makes 
her  dislike  the  name  of  John;  but  pray  call  me  Millais,  there's 
a  good  fellow."  ■  Old   Diaries,"  by  Lord  Ronald  Gower. 


"  It  is  women  who  write  '  daring '  books,  and  it  is  women 
who  read  them.  When  once  the  fair  do  take  their  bonnets 
ofE  they  are  not  content  with  that,  they  throw  them  over  the 
windmills,  as  the  French  say.  Men  do  not  like  this  kind 
of  thing.  It  not  only  disgusts,  but  bores  them.  It  is  a 
particular  kind  of  woman,  usually  earnest  and  very  stupid, 
who  enjoys  these  excesses.  Our  sex,  if  all  this  goes  on, 
must  provide  itself  with  fans  to  blush  behind.  We  must 
leave  the  ladies  before  the  coffee  and  cigarettes  beg^n  to 
circulate." — Andrew  Laing — "Longman's  Magazine"  for 
March.  «         ,        , 

"  Some  writers  are  famous  for  the  books  they  have  written  ; 
others   for   the   books   they   ought   not  to   have  written." 

"  The  man  who  hesitates  is  lost,  but  the  woman  who  hesi- 
tates is   surely  won."  "  Hatchard's  Book  Circular." 

The  most  Cheerful  Rooms  and  the  Best  Table  in  Sydney. 


McEwan's  Queen's  Hall  Dining  Rooms, 

305   PITT    ST.,    SYDNEY,  Nest  Temperance  HaU, 
COOL    AND    WELL-MANAGED. 

FIRST-GLaSS   3-COURSE    DHMR,  ''"'" '^w^plLT"'•''''' °' 0<a. 


f      N.     p.     NIELSEN     &     CO.,      49-    Kent  street, 

-^-^ .— Sydney, 

Mnnufaclurers    of    MINING     TRUCKS,     CAGES,     KIBBLES,     TROUGHING,     BORING 
TOOLS,     EAR-MARKERS,     asp 

"*     GENERAL    IRONWORK    FOR     MINING    AND    STATION     PURPOSES 


Imppoved  Rectifying  Stills 
a  speciality. 

IVIakeFs  of  all  kinds  of 

Vignerons'  and   Distillers' 

Requisites. 

Repairs 

Promptly  Executed 

and 

Workmanship   Guaranteed. 


WlLLIflin  RDBISON, 


ESTABLISHED  1850. 


TELEPHONE  2492. 


and 


65     and     67     SUSSEX     STREET 
DAY     STREET,     SYDNEY 

Coppersmith,   Engineer, 

Brassfounder,  &c.,  &c. 


steam    Generators   for 
Steaming    Casks. 

Bremers'  &  Cordial  IWakers' 
Requisites,  &e. 

Jacketed  Pans,  Circulating 

Boilers  and  Cylinders. 
Estimates  Given. 

Hlrite  for  Prices. 


(( 


PRIVATE      HOTEL 

THE     OSBORNE," 

40    NICHOLSON     STREET, 

^^ MELBCURNE 

Highest  and  Healthiest  Position,  and  within  lo  minutes'  walk  of  G.P.O.      I. very 

Comfort  and  Convenience  for  Inter-State  Visitors  and  others. 

Billiard  Room,  etc.     Telephone  2795. 

Terms  on   appMcation   to  MRS.  DRY,  Proprietress.      Letters  and  Telegiams 

receive  prompt  attention.     Inspection  invited. 


KIAMA  ROAD  METAL  CO.,  LTD. 

All   Gauges   and    Screenings, 

ON    TA^HARF    OR    BY   RAIL. 

Ring  up  452. 

OlFncan    salmono, 

MANAQINO    DIRKCTOR. 

68*     PITT     STREET,     SYDNEY. 


Victoria  Racing  Club 


-^?5<3xS? 


PRINCE  OF  WALES  BIRTHDAY  MEETING. 

MONDAY,   9th   JUNE. 

MONDAY.   9th    JUNE. 

MONDAY,   9th    JUNE. 


H.    BYRON    MOORE,  Secretary 


May  20,   I'JO'i.  UNITED      AUSTRALIA.  W. 


THE  EQUlTABliE  IiIFE  ASSURAKGE  SOCIETY 


^^^^^~""^"^"~  OF   THE    U.S. 

SYDNEY 


BRANCH:    dquitablc   ujuiiciin^ff    Seor^fo   Otreet, 

Local    Directors— Sir   W.   McMII.I.AN.   K.C  M.(..  ;    Chairman.   Hon.   C.  K.    MACKliLLAR,    MB..    M  L.C. 

K.   NORTON    MANNING.    Ksy .    M.D. 
General  Alanajcer  for  Australasia— C.  CAHI.ISI.E  TAYLOK. 

Assets,  £68,966,608 ;    Surplus,  £14,797,717.    ^^r;u:•rin^'eenr,•"*re°L^'";cr•' 

F.   C.  COW  LEV.    Secretary.  Mnniujrr  fnr  New  South    Wdles  and  (Jucrnsland-S.   W.    D'ARCY    IRVINE,    F.S.S. 

Sharp's  Rabbit  extditiinator. 

Over  1000  in  Use  in  Victoria,  ^^<®fe^  Tcsiinionials    from     leading 

N.S.W.,  and  South  Australia.         '^m\Wm?y==^         land-owners  testifying  to  their 

elliciency  in   destroying   the 


PRICE,  £8.  ^        ,1^.  pest 


IKanufacturcr :   ROBERT  BODINGTON, 

QUEENSBERRY    ST.,     MELBOURNE. 

liirccturs: 

PERPETUAL  TRUSTEE    COMPANY  nn„.  richaui)  junks,  M.r,.c..  oi.«in>.«n. 

^     „  WW...     r-..,   .  )inn.   IlKNRY   MOSKS.   M  I..C.  A.  H.  K.  MAXWKU.,  Ksq. 

LIMITED.  Hon.  Ui;ul.N-AI.njAS.  BI..\CK,  M.I..C.    W.  C.  WATT,  Esq. 


The  Company  works  iiinlrr  special  .\t't  o(  Parlmnipnt  which,  wliilst  ilcliarrinK 

a-fRf^f^c Nr>      *?    ftPRINr^    QT.^FFT      QVPilMPV  it  from  mi-lcrlivkinj:  iinv  business  .if  a  upeiMihitivc  characlcr.iMiipowcrN  it  to  art 

»JT1H,C5.      !■««.    ^    orniravi    oi  -^EE.!,    OfuracT.  us  Kxccnt.r  ami  Tr.isl  c  u.i.lcr  Wills,  Triislce  in  Marriage  or  other  Hl.-tth- 

ments,  Aihiiinistrator  in  Intestaey.  to  lake  over  TruRts  from  Private  Trustees. 

I'l  act  tinder  I'ower  of  .\ttorriey,  anil  carry  out  every  description  of  Trust  and 

Siih<;rrihe(l    C.-inifnl     finnnODf)  Agency  Unsiness. 

auusLiiucu    va|iiiai,    j.i,uuu,v«(W.  solicitors  hitherto  aeting  continue  to  conduct  the  legal  Imsiness  of  Estates. 

AUTIIUIl    .JOHN    MACKKXZIK,  Manager. 


R.  BflMKS 


nfl50NIC    CATERER, 


310  CASTLEREAGH  ST., 

OPPOSITE  MASOXIC  HALL. 


Wcililings,    Picnic    Purties.    Harbour    IMl-iucs,   SociaU, 
smililied  on  the  shortest  notice.      KstituiilUM  furuitiheJ 

free  by  return   jxist. 

Note  Address— 310     CASXLEREAGM     STREET,    SYDNEY. 


^  rtcnoings,    I'lcnic    j.iriics.    nuruour    I'lcnics,   r,ociais, 

y  supplied  on  the  shortest  notice.      Ksliiuales  furnished  TELEPHONE    2982 

(KSTABLISHKD    li    Y1:a1!S.)  tree  hy  return   pust. 


F»UT     A     FACE     YALXJE     ON     YOUR     F»ROF»ERTY 

By  Usingf  Wall  Papers  &  Painting^  Materials  supplied  by 

Artistic  Decorators,  Oil  and 
Colormen, 

ESTABLISHED     1859. 

271    ct    S30    GeoviTG    Stveet,    Sydney, 


JAMES    SANDY   &   CO, 


Depot  'or  Sanitary  Paint  of  higb  (Iccoraiive  merit.     liiir»'j.cn.     Paifit  Zinc  Whitu.     White  and  lU'J  I.m.iiI.  -Absolutely  pure  under  Chemical   Anatysii. 


HENRY  BERRY  &  GO., 


Butchers!  Suppliers  &  Salt  Merchants, 

ALL    BRANDS    STOCKED. 


137    York    Street,   Sydney, 

LATE     OF     SUSSEX     STREET,....  R'-'^    ^^^    WhITE     KoCiC     SaLT    BY    EVERY     VeSSEL. 


John  A.  Roebling's  Sons  Co., 

NEW     YORK. 

HIGH     QUALITY  \A§    IDC  D   O    D    P"   C       ''*""  '^"'^®'  »'''''-'^^^' 

FLEXIBLE W     I     ri    E—  ri   Vy    ■  ^  <^  ELEVATORS,  &c. 

STOCKS    ON     HAND.        ANY    LENGTH     CUT. 

Electrical    Copper   Wire    and    Cables. 

RepresentatiYe :    ALEX,  f  RASER,  39  Queen  Street,  Melbourne. 


IV. 


UNITED    AUSTRALIA. 


May  20,  1902. 


cc 


THE     SMOKO" 


SHEEP     SHEARING 

MACHINE  ••••• 

testimonial: 

ItURBUROATE,   GCSXEDAH,  22'1,'1[)00. 

Deae  Sins,— I  nevev  hftJ  a  shearing  go  more  smootblj.  I  think  I  wis  only  in  the  sliecl 
twice,  and  21  men  cut  i»  one  day  8,79«  sheep.  Only  one  man  (a  learnei)  out  unilei- 100,  auJ 
the  highest  tally  was  19S,  all  tko  work  being  flrst-olasa. 

THE    KAMOI    PASTORAli    CO.    LTD. 
(Signed)   J.    H.   Datu:s. 


ROBERT   GUTHRIE,  Sole  Ag^ent  for  Australia, 

43  Bridge  Street,  Sydney,  ank  at  Wynyard  Lane,  Sydney. 
231  Elizabeth  Street,  Melbourne. 
27  Arcade,  Edward  Street,  Brisbane. 

Tie  Hewali  Enalpiflg 


N.  GUTHRIDGE   LTD., 

.  .  IKanufacturtrs  anU  Inipoitcrs  of  .  . 

MINE    MACHINERY,    EXPLOSIVES, 


Catalogues  Free  on  Application. 


Tl    Clarence     Sti^eet,     SydLiriey. 


We  Import TELEPHONE  3736. 

TEA  &  COFFEE 

OF  SUPERIOR  QUALITY 

Oniy,  and  respectfully  solicit   patronage  of  Familiea    reqnirinc 
an   EXCRLLENT    ARTICLE   nt    a    REASONABLE     PRICE. 


t 


WERTER  A.  GRIFFITHS  &  CO., 

Cea  Si  Coffee  itterchams, 
S8  HAMILTON  ST.,  SYDNEY, 

ONIC     noon     FHOM     HUNTER    ST. 


SEND    FOR    REPORTS 

from  the  Squatters  who  have  used.... 

7(otfa/  Sh^^P  J>ip 

BEST^nd  CHEAPEST  DIP Jn  the  World. 

For  it  is  no.  only  SOLD  AT  47/6   PER  CASE  OR  DRUIvTbu.  the  wool  dipped 
with  it  DEMANDS    THE    TOP    PRICES  (see  reports). 
Prep\rf.d  in  Both  Powdvr  and  Liquid  FoR^f. 
On  account  of  the  grejt  demand  for  this  the  only  Australian  Manufactured  Sheep  Dip  last 
year,  early  orders  are  respectfully  invited,  which  ivill  not  be  executed  until  the  day  requited. 
Kindly  mention  tliis  paper  wlien  ordering  from  StCKETAitv, 

AUSTRALASIAN    SHEEP    DIP    CO.    LTD., 

18   BRIDGE   STREET,   SYDNEY. 


Central  Office  :  Carriage  Bazaar  &  Main  Depot 

812  George  Street,  Sydney,  ^ei  1.60.  474  Harris  Street, 

T-  1  and 

lei      A''  A 

'  ^'^'  718=24  Harris  Street, 


Tel,    301'. 


Balmain  Branches: 

118  Western    Road,  '  Td 
7  Beattle  Street.     ) 

North  Sydney  Branch  : 

183  Alfred  Street.    Tei.  335 


O  FFI LL  ^^'    Unbet^akt0  8  &mMmm. 
OMPANY  = 


The  Originators  of  Reduced   Funeral  Charges. 

Surpass  all   others  in 

FUMERflL  EQUIPriENT  ijss  LOW  CHflRQES. 


PrinudbyGRKEN  &  FARGHER,  .4  McK,U.p  a,.ct,  M.lbo.r,.,  for  -THE  UNITED  AUSTRALIA  MAGAZINE  ^^ilFiilTlT.,." 


